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PREFACE * . 

A new consliluencv has been created 'in Ameiiia to*^o^Vlng r\wticalk>n ot the ^6lh Amendment to the 
United Slates Constitution >vh1ch lowers tf^O v-ojing age to eighteen'. \ ^ 

*■ ^ 

Surveys across the nation of- students apprlWhing the age of eighteen have revealed sitViilar arid disap- 
pornting results. The maiyritv pf^high school sVudents do not knoW their local, state, or federal representa- 
tives; do not know how lo register to vote, do not understand the Bill of Rights, arftJ express" disillusion- 
ment and frustration with the system. . ' ^ X - ' ^ 

There Is an obvious need for an awareness and understanding of the political,' governfpcntal, and legal 
process. The logical approach for correcting the situation js education within the scbool svstem ' \ 

The fumyron of the Institute for Political ancER^gal Education (IPLE) is to proyid'c a program to uist/^tt 
secondar> level students in the political, governmental, and legal process. ThfoughipLE, students Jcrm)n- ' 
stratc a significant positive increaije in their knowledge and reveal arf inclination to participate attlve^ m ) 
the political proccss and law-related liiHds. f ' 

A unique feature of the progcarri lies in the \ficw of thc-total (Kjmmunitv as a classroom since jl attempts h\ 
utilize all resources in the community and State as a real and practical base tor learning. Students arc out ol 
school approximately thirty -five days per school v'fer, involved ifiJield study and iaterning.'«Workir1g.in the 
community provide^ students, through cxpcrientral Icar^iing, an (Opportunity to apply iht skills acquired in 
the classroom. This can bp accomplished at the local, -county, and/or state levc^ls 

Through surveys, problem solving, issLie analysis, research, siriyjlations, field fiudy, and'ioterning, students 
cvcntually-pdsscss the ability to initiate projects which affect their comrTiunity In a positive manner. 

The 'y(?arH^ng curriculum is subdivided into three areas of concentration, alterable by the interests and, 
selections of the students ar^d teacher. An integrated combir^ation^of innovative jnformaliorxal apd in-, 
struCtional manuals is utilized within each unit of study, along'with i»imulation gamings, surveys, prolects, 
audio/visuaT materials, and appropriate interaing. In addition, individual classroom, .rcgrj^nal, ^nd statewide 
training conducted^y profe^siorlal experts provides participants with an actrive overview of the unit. 



The Voret E<Jucatton Un^t includes the protess of issue analysis, canvassing, ar)d registration with.insighis 
into rpi&dia publicity/prtjpagandi techriiques; and election strategies. Voting reform, rights and procudutes, 
party structure^ and = tl\e elej;toral college»are examined intensively .. An optional political assembly and 
jifpfulated election are highlighted with historical review candidate speakers, an9 local party camparjgnin^. 
Activities which are encouraged during the unit include a voter registration driveirf4nd'^ut of school;, 
campaigning for actual candidates (working in campaign' headquarters, telephone canvtoing,, dOpc-to-dopr 
canvassing); working as challengers at an election; Organizing transportation and/or babysitting f|r eleptrorl-; 
and conducting survey polls for electron ?n and out of school. * 1 J 

• ■ - .J 

iWc^State Government unit examines the structure and^ function of the state, county^ ^nd'^locaL levels."? 
inte/lNvined' with previous unit issues suct> a^ environment, housing^and transportation. Included are'p.olicy 
formation, lobbying, media techniques, sociologicaPsurvey ing, and value i^entatipn. Simulation ganriing is 
used for the purpose oC^evealing to the student the decision-making process of governmental i?odies. In 

' J : ■ xvii . 
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dddilion,*>students learn ^ihc operation intergovernmental communication and are provided with ^ 
practical knowledge of labor-management relations.xStudent awareness of the pas^agc^of faws not only is 
experienced in out-of-sch<5ol interning at the State Legrslaturc and/or a pft)fessjonal lobbyist's office tut 
also is'simulated at a three-day M6del Congress. » * * - , 

The Individual Rights. Freedom of Expression J^air Trial k Free hess unjt concentrates on the freedom of' 
speech (including expression) and fair trial v. free press as intricate parts in the study of the court System, 
criminal procedures, and the basic foundations of law. Case studies are presented, 'e.g., /?o//7 u. United 
States, New York Times k Sulliuan, whereby students analyzc^he decision rendered. Students are expected 
to formulate their own law, evaluate its , precision, jurisdiction, limits of enforcement, and possible 
altcmativcs. Inclyded is the Mock Trial. Tinker Des^Moines, a simulation activity >vhere students assume 
roles of individjuals associated with this freedom of expression case. Students learn, thrpugh role playirig, 
the process of a District Court evidentiaf^hearing and a Supreme Court session. Field study or interning 
might include the fear Association or the Public Defender's Offic^. ' 

Activities and projects throughout the curriculum have been designed to provide students at lower, rriiddle, 
and upper ranges of ability the opportunity to overcome challenges at their appropriate level. \ ft this way, 
more flexibility^ is afforded to the teacher in selecting curriculum options. 

The key to IPLE's popularity with students, teachers, administrators, and community leaders is.its founda- 
tion in 'the rea^world<of political action. Students do not watch an election from the sidelines .they are a 
part of It! They do not memorue the names of Supreme Court justices they actually see the court system 
in action! ' . * 
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I-NTR6DUCTI0N 



The basiL tenet ot Amcricdn politicb lies in its participatory .nature. Full participation*can only be reached 
when tbere is complete understanding and knowledge of the political, governmental, and legal process. 

Ihe Voter Ldutation unit is the fi[;st in a series of three unijof stud.y comprising a year-long social studies 
f curriculum. This manu^s designed to provide students with practical experiences in the area of canvassing, 
registration, campaigning, and issue analysis via a series of activities, simulations, projects, and field study. 

Students' opinions are continually encouraged in an atpnosphere conducive to free interaction, thusstimu- 
latmg further self-mvestig^tion. Thy overall objective of this unit is to increase the students' understanding 
and participation in the political process. v \ 

s 

Pre planning will increase the effectivenessof each section of the manual in conjunction with local, state, or 
national elections. Since the teacher cannot be expected to manage a variety of simultaneous activities, this 
curriLulum is designed for student coordination. Workshops and interning activities are encouraged as 
critical elements in teacher-student participation. * 

p . . - ■ . f 
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CHAPTtR I 

PERMANENT VOTER 
EDUCATION ORGANIZATION 



In order to conduct an effective voter ecJJcation effort, a stable b^se sh(ni,ld b^stablished which will 
guarantee a permanent and compreher)si.vc voter education ijrojjct. The Permanent Voter Education 
.Organization (PVEO),,when fully impleriiented^ functions as paftg^Vhhe course dealing with elections and 
campaigning. In addition, it can continue to serve as a viable instkution,, active and re)uvenatcd by a new 
group of sttjdents each year. » ' 

The effectiveness of a permanent voter education organization depends upon the degree of information and 
awareness obtainable by the students as members of a commenity. A model PVEO operatestin harmony 
with the composition of ;h^ school, cof jiderjng the differences associated with vocational, commercial, 
general, and acacj^r^ic programs. ' #' i"*^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

The purpose of this section'is to provide ^hejeacher and students with an overvievv of the Permanent Voter 
Education Organization comrhittee structure And responsibilities. It is suggested that constant reference fye 
i* made to other sectiohs of the manual, where indicated. 

The PVEO consists of a basic committee of six individuals'. It is suggested that these include the president 
or representative of the study body, a liaison appointed from each of the sophomore, junior, and senior 
- cUsses,^the chairman of the social studies department, and a designated representative of the teacher, 
association or union. These membflcrsare responsible for the overall coordination of the program and the ad 
hoc committees of research development, student assistance, publicity, finance, and registration, 
r It is important that th? teacher establish a timeline for voter education activities to ensure that all m^y be 
adequately completed in proper sequence. The calendar should then be distdbuted to all members of the 
organization. 

\ 
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VOTER EDUCATION CAMPAIGN CALENDAR 



The voter education campaign calendar is a |imeline ©heck list relating to voter registration activities. 
Students should use tWs chart to monitor general progress and important deadlines. 



legally fixed dates 



Utilising a calendar, fill in those dates which are fixed by statute and thereby represent a legal deadline 
for party activities. These dates should be noted on thus calendar in an o^tstanding manner so as to 
designate \heir importance. ^ ^ ' 

Candidate filing ^ ' * * 

' Registration dates for primary and secondary elections 

_^ Special bajlot request and ijeturn 

Primary and general elections 




2. Fill m the dates relating to implementation of voter registration (PVEO) 
Organization PVEO meeting ' 



. Appointment of committees 
. Est^lishment of election information center 
. Compfetion of community contacts 
. Appomtmeni of volunteers 
. Voter identification drive 
. Mock election staging . 
. Political education assemblies 
. Return of canvassing data 
. *Schedulingof candidate interning 
. Securingof challengers . ^ 
. Arrangement for transportation forvoters 
. Establishment of campaigh headquarters 



y^pproval of annual budget 

/ 

J Fund-raising programs 



J 
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AD HOC COMMITTEES 



Research Committee 

The Research Committee accumulates' information for r^egistration^drives, surveys, and issue anafyses. The 
responsibilities of this committee are to:- * , 

• Obtain factual data about voter registfeticfn procedures in ^he county ' 

• Disseminate facts obtained to other PVEO members ' 

^ • Identify unregistered vo'ters'by means of^^^rvey or records check 

• Identify and distribute information ori/candidates* background and position on issues. 
Obtain a permanent campaign headquarters (room or officein the school, filing cabinet, etc.).. 



The election information center activity, (pages 9-14) can provide the committee with informatk>n con- 
cerning candidates and issues, and assist in the distribution of this material to the students. Canvassmg 
techniques, when adequately developed, from the instructions on pages 27-29 will provide idenlificaTtion of 
unregistered and previously registered v^^ters. 

/ - 

Refer to election information center, . pages 9-14, canvassing, pages 27-29, and campaign activjties, pages 
36-43. ■ . " * , ' 

/ Student Assistance Committee . i 

* * h ' ^ ' K 

The Student Assistance Committe^ organizes student volunteers to partrcrpate in various politfcal activities. 

Assistance should be solicited from existing organizations (student council, class g9vernment, ^tc.) fo^ 
enlisting interested student volunteers. The responsFbilities of this committee are to: 

• Compile a'-card file of vo/unteers, noting names, addresses, telephone numbers, special skills, atid 
time available for service/ . . * * . 

• Brief volunteers as to th/e purpose of voter registration and ba^c electc^ral participation, through 
information supplied by the Research Committee ^ * 

• Organize interested volunteers to work with qommunity political parties or organizations^ 

• Provide a means of recognition to'the volunteers for their work-a party, an award, a notice hi the 

• newspaper. * 

Publicity Committee ^ ^ . * 

The Publicity Committee^ agfs as a pOblic relations unit to inform the public-about voting, candidates, and 
election issues. Persons with creaive ability in writing and art would be desirable for the committee iq seek. 
The responsibilities of tHis committee are to: - . » 

• Contact the media to promote voter registration activities , 

• Decide on appropriate publicity tactics such as posters, public service announcements, news 
•releases, etc., 

• Orgartize poster contests, debates. Or discussions which explain but do not promote topical issues. 
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NUMBER REQUIRED 



"Surveying %. 
Maintenance _ 
Publicity * , 
Research 

Personnel 

Telephoners' 

Transportation 

Relations 
Telephoners 
Transportation 
Babysitting 

Telephoners 

Transportation 

Babysitting 

Challengers 

Clericai • " 
* 

Pol! Watchers . 
Headquarters , 
Electioneering . 



DATE 'REQUIRED 



1 1 

COMMENTS 



X 



/7 
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VOLUNTEER APPLiCATIjON 



/ 



Name. 



Address. 
Age_ 



.Telephone 



_ Volunteer ha? the ability to assfst in 

.Qerical * 
. Research 
Publicity 
. Finance 



Available on 
Election Day 
from 



to. 



Canvassing 
Registration 
Transportation 
. Other • 



Available during the following dayj^of the week from 



. Monday: 
Tuesday: ^ 
JVednesday: 
Thursday: 
Friday: 
Saturday: 
Sunday: 
Comments: . 



r 



from 
from 
from 
from 
from 
from 



from 










\ 




ft 









to 

to 
to 
to 
to 
to 




As a publicitv device, the 'simulation election (pages 31-34) provides !|fudents with an oppoctuni^y to 

participate m a state, county, and locaf,<*lection, ih*which the function of a registration drive and the 

operation of voting machines will become a personal experience. Apolitical education assemb(v (p^ge 32) is 

a vehicle fur >transmitting non-partisan information iri an intorekiog format concerning campaign issues, 

parties, and candidates. lr\ addition, the.ptiblicity committee must consider the advantages of press releases ^ 

and f/ee coverage m contacting the media. Coffee parties and receptions can assist Ir^establishing a rapport 

with aNsfge number of constituents. ' ' • ' 

• * * * 

Refer to simulation electipn, pages 31-34, pojitical^educatibn assembly, pages 35-37 media publicity 
tech^niquesr pages 41-43, and canrpaign activities, pages ^^-44, % 

I finance Commit'tee * \ ^ 



The Finance Committee establishes ^*s6cure rponetary baso necded-to conduct particular activit,ies. The 
responsibilities of this committee are rb' , ^ ' ' • ' 

• Plan and execute fund raising strategies, e.g.; cSr washes, rodk' concerts, etc. 

»^ Solicit doniiiions ^ 4 

• Alloc^te^funds to other ad hoc committees. • . 

t 'I 
Registration Committee ^ 

The Registration, Ccjmmittee is resfionsible for registering voters for upcoming elections and for insuring 
that vo\ing procedures are administered ?;troperly at the golls. Their specific duties are to: 

• Follow the gtjrdcHnes of the County Board of Elections in general operation, using the appropriate ^ 
registration forms ^ 

• Organize individuals to act as challengers'on election day. * ' 

In order to. operate an effective PVEO 'the committees mifst cooperate with the ciunty Board of Elections. 
County 'boards usualiy/'comply with requesi»/for -cooperation in registration plans, including on-site 
registration in the school, which has n6w become mandatory in all^ secondary ^schools in the State of NeW 
Jersey: , v . _ * . ^ 

"On or beYore the last day of school on which a person may register to be entitled to vote in the 
enbuing primary election, the commissioner of registration shall arrange for and conduct 
registration in each public and non-pubfic high school in the county, of ail students who are eligible 
to register to vote in the ensuing election.'' 

R.S, 19:21-2 

To have students act as challengers at polling places, the PVEO should contaa the appropriate Individuals 
in advance to secure their approval for the position. The partyjs required to file application for challengers 
no later than the second Tuesday preceding any election. ^ 

Refer to the camp^^n registration centers (pages 19-26) and board of elections observation (page 45). 

Advisory Committee i i 

The Advisory Comn^ittee (optional) acts only in a supportive capacity to the PVEO and not as a board of 
directors. Tl^ir function is to provide literature, speakers, anct trakiing in organizational skills. Suggested 
individual members for the committee JncluderjDemocTratic and Republica.n m|nicipal chairmen; principal 
or faculty /member, of high school^ artd representatives, from the LeagutJ of W6men Voters, labor unions. 
Chamber of Commerce or Jaycees, local government, and ethnic organizations. 

/ . • (00020 . ; 



CHAPTER II 



' CURRICULUM ACtlVJTIES 




ELEdiriON INFOR'MATION CENTER 

The- purpose of the election^ information center 'activieyjs to provide the student population with an 
awareness and understanding of the candidates and their vieNys. The Cetiter also acts a§ a guide to political 
involvement by students. . - ^« . 

The Election Information Center should i)d organized and maintained entirely by students. One §tudent, 
selected to be the Director of the Center, will coordinate thVstudent volunteers and will be responsible for 
ensuring that the material, bothon the bulfetin board and Jo the folders, is kept up'to^date. The Director of 
the Center sfciould'be capable of organizing and crfordinatin^ actiwt^s and^'oumbers of students in a manner 
that fosters cooperation and^initiative among staff jgembers. Thed^S^^man of the Center will be responsible 
for coordinatmg thruu conuniUees: ,the Contact^ CommlUee, the Coordinating Committee, and the 
Communications Committee', each of which selects a chairman to oversee the work and to meet wjth the 
Director. ' * ' " ' 



Materjl^ required for the Centerlpclude a phy.sical structure capable of housing a vFsibl^ bulletin board, 
which will be used to ^r^vlde up-to^c^^.e information to the general public, file t)oxes with file folders,' and 
! tables or desks fcfr boxes and workers. The location of the Center is very important. It shouldie easily 
accessible to students, and large enoygh to accommodate a number'of students at one time. Some possible 
locatidns^re: school hallway, extra room in building, or'back'of a classroom. 

''^ Contact Committee • • 

» - - ^ " ^ 

This committee is responsible for contacting out-of-school sources, namely, the county clerk, located at the 
county seat, and local political organisations in order to compile two lists of candidates and offices: (1) 
offices for electior^ and candidates to fill them and (2) jWcahpolTtkal organizations interested in high^school 
volunteers. * ' . ^ " ^ 



Some political organizations to contact and to offer student voluntee^ incfude tlje ^oc^l League of Women 
Voters, jaycees. Democratic and Republican parties, labor unions, and ethnic anctreligiojus action projects. 
When contacting, the aforementionejj groups, Students' should Identify tf^selv^, their school, and the 
purpose of their project. It is important that students be polite and courteous at all times. * 

Operating Procedure • *\ 



1. Contact the school office and find out what cities are represented in the school population. 

2. Contact the cppjity clerk's office at the county seat and request the natnes, party affiliation, and office 
of all candid;^^^ on the ballot in each wajd, encompassing all voting districts represented in'the school. 

' ' ' , • , ' 

3. Contact local political organizations and offer student assistance ^ring tKe.election period 

4. Compile all information into two separate lists: ' ■ , ° - 'i .'' 

• Offices and candidates . i' \ 

• Interested political organizations. = '• 



\ ■ ■ . .. % 

■ i 



J 



■i"- • • ' ^^^^^^ .V f^^ 



— ; ; too r^tna ting Committee , « 

The mam rciponbibjlilv uf 'this committee i^' to coordinate student volunteers with local political' 
■orgajiizations. " , ^ ' ^ . * . 

( - ^ • . * * • 

After .the list of interested political orgarrt/ations is obtained from the Contact Committee, th^' chairman of 
the Coordinating Committee should appoint one stude'nt|for each organization to be the liaison between 
the school and the political organtfation.'The liaisons wijl each contact their organization, explaining who 
they are and where they can be reacned at home. ' t \ 

After the Center i^ open, the Coo^3inatmg Committee will be responsible for taking the names and, phone 
numbers of the student volunteers at the Center. ?orms should be printed for volunteers to fill out. If the 
students have a preference to work for a particular organization, this should be honored. If the student has 
access to a car, this should also be noted. A possible^forjn would read as follows: 

.Name i [ ^ 

^ Address . ^ 

Telephone 



Preference. Yes ^ No 

"^"^'If Yes : 



Access to ckr: Yes No 

The students of this committee should be willing to raan the Center and to register volunteers. They should 
also Advertise the opportunity for political activity through posters. 

* 9 

Operating Procedure 

1. Obtain lists from' tho^^ontact Committee. 



' 2. Chairman assigns one p^erson per organization as liaison. ' ^ — 

3: Make advertisirfg posters; print registration forms. 

*v[ ' ' 

4. Compile list of volunteers arid keep up to date. 

i 

* Communications Committee 

^ ' ^ • ' ' ) 

This comm'ittee, the largest of the three at, the Center, maintains a complete up-to-date data bank on all 

canciidates, including their party affijiation, employment experiorice, views, and policies. Such ^ata are 

comptied and published in a weekly "report which is distributed to the general public. This information can 

^be obtained frorn^ the candidates' local headquarters and from newspapers by using the Candidate^ 

"Questionnaire and then transcribed onto the Election Profile sh^^et. ' ' T 
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CANDIDATE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Name . ^ ; - Party Affiliation. 

Address ' ' \ 



ERIC 



Telephone , > ^ 

Occupation Age ' . 

Education \ ^ ^ - 

Pr(/senrEmployment i : ^ ^^^^^ 

Manial Status . ' 

^Spouse's [^ame ' ] °^ 

Dependent^ names and ages. i . , 













Qua! ifi<ya lions for pros|)ectivc .office 




















1 


Motivation for seekmg-ppsiticrfi: 
















> 







Reaction to followmg questions and/or issues: 
Government 



Educatron . 



Environment . 
Taxation ^ 



-T r 



Student Observer- use on^y 
Reaction to candidate was 



n 



» 



4 



ELECTION PROFILE 



POSITION CANDIDATE ADDRESS AND TELEPHONE- ' PARTY COMMENTS 



/. 



/ . , ' -it ' ^ ^ t 

If it is not possible to visit the headquarters, a letter sliould be written explaining why the ipformalibn is 
requested. The information shoOld include the major candidates' ideas on every Issue described in. the Issue 
Analysis Center Therefore, the chairman will, in many cases, be cal,led upon to determine what isSaOt and 
. what IS rbmor. This is to be a non-partisan presentation, all bias remarks should be stricken from the report. 

C9mplete folders on each candidate should be filed at the Center, in alphabetical order, and should include 
in $1 concise presentation: * v ^ ^ 

f • *' - ' » ' ^' , 

• party affiliation and past egiployment * * , , • 

^ (elective land norvelective) . ' ► ^ 

• past views and policies '1 

• present views and policies, 'fi ' / , 

This committee also maintains a bulletin board whi'cli includes a chart of offices and candid^itl^current 
news Feleasei on candrdates' views 'on/relevant issues, and a list of interested political organizat-ions as a 
reference for voluhteers. The bulletin board should be a combined effort withv the Issue Analy^s Ce»t6(L A? 
.model chart which has been organized to comply wkh any election has been included to assisTwith iHe 
design. Special elections shoujd be noted and included with the various offices up for electieri Vi different 
years. ^ - , ' '\ * 

Operating Procedure ' ' ^ , ' " ' ' ' ' 

1. Obtain lists of candidate^ and offices and intere^ed political organizations frgm Contact Committee. 

2. Contact candidates' headquarters for necessary information. . ^ 

3. Design bulletin board and set up chart. ' ? ^ ' 

4. Checf; newspapers for new views or policies. ° ^ 

5. Compile folders ar>d keep up to date. 

6. Distribute information obtained frony^su^^alysisCe^ 
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ISSUE ANALYSIS CENTER 



In con)uncjtjoj> wKh the Election Information Center, the Issue. Analysi? Center can ^ stB^tcd for the 
purpose of collecting, analy/mg, and distributing news releases, emphasizing topics involving""^litical 
^candidates andjbsues. It serves to educate students in the m^anner of objective reasoning and to offer m^sight 
to the pragmatic operations of electione(fring. 

The issues Analysis Center operates around a bulletin board strategically arranged and located in the school 
building Its function is to provide information concerning the practical development. of campaign issues 
involved in an election. It should be located in an area with sufficient room for students to cotjmine and 
discuss issu^ priorities and bulletin board composition, and should be oasilv accessible ^nd visible for all 
students to observe. Once a site is located, the board should be arranged and mounted as folFows. ^ , 



Potential 
Issues 


International 


National * 


Local 


State 


Issues 










V 

• * 

Effect 
^ On 
Campaign 

/ 


hjbw does this affect 
, the candidate's ' 

LTV 


fr 


» 





A table should be placid under the bulletin board for boxes and file folders in which to .store back 
clippings. 



Students should collect a 



Some recommended sour^DS for articles are: 
1. New York T/mes (international, national, state) 



tides on a daily basis from international, national, state, and local publications. 
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2. Area daily paper (state, local) 
f 

^3. Weekly local paper (state, local). 



/ 



tdth day the np^^ clippings should be arranged and placed on their respective locations on the board. All 
old clippings are placed in the file folders which are labeled by subject (war, taxes, >xology, etc.) and placed 
in cardboard boxes for tuture references. ' 

A quick glance al the board will indicate that i^^sues and articles are further categori/ed in terms of potential 
issues, issues, jind effect on campaign. Thus, before students will be able to operate the board, they naust 
learn to differentiate between the different types of articles. 

A potentiJi issue includes policy statements or press releases from candidates or organization^, editorials, 
political columnists, and ariy^accusations made concerning the campaign. In short, it is subjects concerning, 
or anything said by or about, the candidate, political organization, or campaign staff. 

tissue includes subjects which <xrc presently being debated or which have bciiome controversies. ^ 



The effect on the campaign is the manner in whicli the candidate reacts to issue development. This is 
^ measured in terms of campaign tactics and strategy alteration. 

■ 

To decide whether son^ething is an issue or potential issue, you must decide upon^ the objectivity of its 
source. The media can, through placement, extent, or content, bias the reader toward a certain point of 
vie«. For example, a newspaper supporting a candidate may emphasize something which is beneficial to the 
candidate but not really an isspe, or may be an issue created \)y the media rather than the candidate^. To 
understand the actual affect of something upon a campaign, it must be viewed in its proper perspective. 

To decide whether a newspaper is "slanting" the news, yon may wish to follow these procedures: 

1. Check the editorial page for acknowledged bias (editorial support, comment). 

I2. Check the number of feature stories concerning different candidates, and th^ intensity of these stories. 

Checjk the placement of candidates' pictures (i.e., front page as compared to hidden advertisements). 

|. Notice the h^^adlmes used with pictures and articlesje.g., bold print as compared to small; positive as 
compared to negative). 

5J Most important, watch for the placement and adjective description of regular news storic;^ covering the 
campaigns. ' ^ 



/ cam 



For example, if camJidat^v^'s "exciting" speech appears on page one three times a week, and candidate B's 
*'bofing'! remarks are hidden on page 13, it would indicate a clear preferential bias of the newspaper 
towards candidate A. , , * 

The Issue Analysis Cenl^er should work jointly with the Communication Committee of the Election Infor- 
mation Center at all times, providing them with4nfornnft£ion for the maintenance of the bulletin board. 

In addition, the following activities can be used as supplementary 'dassroom wo^k and/or extra curricular 
activities: . - • . ' ' 
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1. Independent studi 
discussion groups, 
comparing and cor; 
that two different 



s by ^udents. This involves receiving class credit for doing* research papers or 
Some topics for consi^ieration would be following the development of an issue, 
trasting the way several newspapers treat the same issue, and comparing the effect 
ssues have upon the campaign.' 



2. Discusjionjpanels by classes which could lead tc 



a/panel discussion at a school-wide assembly. This 



discussion should /examine the signihcance o\ various issues and could be supplemented at an assembly 
by filmstrip or slide presentations. 

In addition, this panel could be presented to various local civic groCjps such as the Kiwanis, Junior' 
Women's Club, and Jaycecs. This woul/J directly involve the students with the commiyiity and aUhe 
' same time provide community citizens with pertment election information. 

^' ^ ' . 

3. Set up committee to make spot announcements on the issues over the public address system m the 
schopi each morning. An "issue of the week'* could be initiated by the committee. 

4. A comparison of weekly new /"magazines. Students could compare Newsweek, _Time^ The New 
Republic and US, News and World Report for their presentation of the issues and 6andidates. 



5. A pre-test and post-test of student views on the most important campaign issues and candidates. These 
. tests should be concerned not only with presenting facts (e.g. the nan\g of the Den^cratic Vice- 
Presidential candidate) but also with determining that the student understands the significance of 
certain facts ("e.g." the choice of a certain vice-presidential candidate from Georgia to appease Southern 
political leaders, thereby "balancing the ticket"). 

k' ^ 

In other words, pre- and post-test should determine whether students understand the operation of 
campaign strategy. 



6. Student leaders in the class could open discussions of the issues in other classes and share their learning. 
This, however^ should be carefully planned in advance with key questions previously arranged. 

7. Compare the Democratic and Republican party platforms either in panel discussion or as a classroom 



^^^^ 



8. Collect and analy/c political ^artoons and how they relate to the issues. ' 



9. Compare articles from several ^newsf)apers on the same event and note how they vary »n,emphasis and 
construction. Note sjde, choice of words, pictures, or other^conV^stlng features. ^ r, 

10. Compare the editorials with the news, reported to see if. the newspapW slants its reporting to 
complement the editorial position. This may indicate whether candidates, which agree with news- 
paper's view, receive preferential treatment in reporting. This is measured in terms of adjectives used to 
describe the candidate, page and location placement of stories abou^him. 



• i 
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CAMPAIGN REGISTRATION CENTER 



Qj^anizatiori 

The^basic tenet i5f "American politics lies in its participatory nature. Full participation can only be reached 
whfei^very person eligible'is registered to vote. Voter registration cannot bevichieved by itself. It n^ffst be 
instigated by a group or groups. ' 




Establishment of a campaign registration center requires an overall staff coordinator responsible for 
identifying target district sites^ placement of personnel, coordination of transportation and scheduling. In 
aSdition, this student is responsible for locating a convenient area for on-site registraiiort by cooperating 
with the cCunty election board and town clerk. The overall coorcjinator must represent the organization at 
t anumber of meetingscQveringa wide range of negotiations with Iota! police, city council, and neighborhood 
V associations or political parties. w • • 

Overall Coordinator ^ 

This person shpk^ld exhibit active participation in{order to foster identification with the organization and a^ 
feeling of accomplishment among the rpember^. By assigning individuals responsibilities and bv recognizing 
achievements or cont'-ibutions, motivated "through seif-initiative, the coordinator can establish a 
constructive program. ^ 

Sound decision-making requires an ability to recognize real problems as separated from personality 
conflicts. By setting objectives that are limited in scope and attainable with avaiiable resources, mem6ers 
will be willing to accept common goals. 'Consultation with specialists and personnel Will provide the 
coordinator with the factual data required to distinguish between pertinent and unnecessary input. Such 
activities necessitate that the organizer have the ability to communicate with courtesy, clarity, conciseness, 
and completene^. , ' . ' 

The duties of overall coordinator are to: * ^ < 



Decide whicn of the tentative 9ites will be the target district 
Choose spot of on-site registration 

Be liaison between organisation and local officials and candidates, police, and media 

Set operational rules and regulations 

Se^t deadlines and.be ready, to adjust t^em accordingly. 



Field Staff 



The field staff derives their title from the location in that all their activity occurs in the 'Afield." In other.. 
» words, these are^he people who operaTte thfe drive in the neighborhood. Over 90 percent of their work is at 
the neighborhood target areas. Alj^available personnel should be assigned to the field effort. 

A field staff coordinator shjpi^Id )be selected using similar criteria as m the case of the overall coordinator. 
The field staff toordinatonjs responsible for the actual canvass and registration drive^ and insures 
continuous communication with the overall coordinator. Personnel must be assigned efficiently, to make 
sure that target districts are sufficieritjy co^^dred. Coordination is necessary for transportation teams and 
babysitting schedules during registration. Manpower must be sufficient so maximum coverage of the district 
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can be accomplished. As the humber of un-oanvassed houses decreases, the amount of available staff per*resh 
dence increases. Hence, the coordinator will be able to saturate, with added student canvassers, the remain- 
ing homes where no response was available* 

The duties of ihe'field staff coordinator are to. ^* 

• Direct and solve problems at the target district site » ' ' . . 

• nEffrcientIv assign personnel 

• ,.Vlake i'^re target distrjct'has been sufficiently covered 

• Decide when maximum coverage has been achieved ^ • « 

• Coordinate schedules of tran-^pprtation teams and babysitting teams during registration 

• Meet with overall coordinator periodically to avoid coordination breakdown. 

Clerical Staff " ' • • 

The clerical staff lakes over after completion of the canvass drive conducted by the field^staff. 

The clerical staff cuurdinatur need not have clerical abilities, but must able to oversee the operation and 
md^c sure that it functions "^efficiently and properly. After the canvass phase of the drive has been 
Completed, the clerical staff takes the "raw st^ts," that is the information compiled via the canvass sheets, 
and convert:* these tu worksheets. These worksheets should include the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers uf all unregistered voters listed m order by street address. The worksheets will have the tabulated 
results frum the canyss broken down to a block-by-block order so pickup of'registrees may be facilitated 
with a minimum of confusion. ' . . \ 

* 

The cleiical staff, under the leadership of the clerical staff coordinator, attempts to mai,ntain deadlines and 
communication with field staff. 

The duties of the clerical staff coordinator are'lo- 

♦ 

• Oversee the preparafion of the works^ieets from caTivass sheets 

• Meo^all deadlines set by the overall coordinator for his-staff ' , * • . 

• Communicate with the overall coordinator in order to solve any problems that may hinder - * 
staff from meeting the deadline * , . . 

Expect and push for 100 percent eTfort from all staff m^bers. ^ . ^ '•T^ - 
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Selection of Districts ^ ^ - , 

After ihe staffs and coordinators have been organized, the process of target district selection is begun. 
Target district selection will require that local and countv revised maps be obtained from the board of 
elections or clerks office and sites be dttermined. Advice should be requested from the city clerk to help 
determine where thfe concentrations of population are located within the city. The^county chairmen of 
both the Rcpubhcan and Democratic parties should also bt contacted. They may be able to give additional 
information in this area. Divide the canvass/registration corps into color-coded teams which will correspond 
to marked areas on the maps and thereby illustrate the progress of the drive. An example of this, technique 
JS supplied in the following illustration. 
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In order to determine the productivity oTthq district, consider the transportation and manpower needs to 
geographically cover the district. .Niote the number of *nevv people in developing areas, the amount of 
Hcansient residents, and the r^tio of^umicgistered voters to total population of each district. Rural areas are 
difficult to C4nvass due to, the spaced distribution of housing. Furthermore, it is difficult to Jocate a 
registration site convenient to all in the area. Securing registration can be partially solved by providing, 
mobile van^ Tor use in transporting registrars. City apartment layouts are (^asHy and quickly canvassed if a 
centrally located registration area is announced in advance'j City districts provide ideal canvassing since the 
homes are'ytuated closer togethe'c-- - \ * 

Notification ' , • ^ . • ^ i 

Following selection of districts,- notification to the community concerning the program and purpose^ is 
helpful It is important to stress who you are, v^hat you will be doin^,.afid when, Methols oT notification 
shouJd include, in advance, mailing of letXers or postcards to residents, newspaper advertfie'ments, or radit) 
broadcasts. It 1s important to secure perrr.ission from the police department becayse of local ordinances 
governiQg d9or-tCKdoor activities and to prevent possible arrest^or^etention of sta^inembers. In addition, 
local pai^ organizers and candidates (^Republican and Democrat) should be contacted to alleviate any 
problems and establish a good rapport. s) 

* \ 

Sample PostQard: , 



The^rfetitute For Political and LegaJ ^Education of 

r^iJ. - H, S. will be conducting a 

registration canvass drive on at 

^ a.m./p.rh. Actual registration will 

t^ke place at on 



from p.m. 'til p.m._ 

^ • ' • Thank you, 

Students, I.P.L.E., 
H.S. 



« » * 
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' it! 

1 Ik lollo^NMng-oiganiiTaiional chait ib iuppli^ as adjWice foi" illusiraimg ihe operation of this act iviiy . 



**OftGANIZ.ATldNAL FLQW'CHART 



'-'1 



COMMUNI TX ^ ^ , 



tCOMMUNITY'^ 



OVERALL 
COORDINATOR 



FIELD STAFF 
COORDINATOR 



FIELD STAFF 



FACULTY 
ADVISOR 



•CLERICAL STAFF 
COORDINATOR 



CLERICAL-STAF# 
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CANVASSING 
TECHNIQUES 
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Canvassing Techniques 

Procedure 

/Community canva!>sing includes the essential elements of introduction, dchvuiy, and follow-up to insure 
success. An effective procedure always invqlves the following .knock, carry a clipboard with all vital voter 
detdjls, and proceed with, "Good morning (or afternoon). I'm (name of person), from 

!i HigK School as pirrt o\ \he Institute for Political and Legal Education, and we are 

canvassing. ^commuhity, Would you miad answering ^hese dn'ef questions?" 

Request their nimp^ addici>;>, telephone number^ and if there are any unregistered voters in the household 
(especially 18 year oids). If there are unregistered voters, ask whether they need transportation or 
babysitting seVvice. Lists of oligiFl>^(c^rs and sometimes unregistered ipdividuals are available through t^e 
locaP political parties, Gspecially committeemen or women or the board of elections. Revised Title 19 voting 
laws *>tate ' . ^ . - 

'In each county the commissioner of registration sHail submit to the Secretary of State, on or bc-rore 
February 15 of each yearr, a plan providing for evening^rpgistration for ^he primary election, and on or ^ 
before july 1, plans for evening and n^obile registration. Such plan for mobile registration may 
include dopr-to-door, registration and shall mclude the schedule and route to be followefi by the 
mobile registration units, On or before the I Js^- school day on whi<:h a pei^'jsj may register to be 
entitled to vote ... the commissioner of registration . . . shall arrange for and conduct registration in 
each public and non-public high school in the county, of all students who are eligible to, register to 
vote in tlie ensuing election. School officials shall cooperate with efforts to register students in such 
\ schools, ^ ^ " . 

R.S. ^9,31-2 

The following is a suggested listing of community canvassing techniques. Students should recall that an 
^ Effective canvassing campaign is effective if it is properly organized and carefully presented to the public. 

„ ' " t * ' * t 

V. Introduce your'self and state the name of the organization you represent ' » 



2. Note any services requested or unanswerable questions. 



3. Explain the uri^jOi tance of voter registration and the significance of electing representatives to 
government. 

4. Be co'urteous and neat iQ appearance. 

5. Avoid arguments and lengthy discussions. 

6. Mark on a list any resident not available during canvassing in addition to those assisting in transmitting 
the information. 

7. Carry sufficient literature, but do not convey the impijssion of a bill collector or'vendor. 

8 CariVass between the hours of 4 00 and 9:00 p.m. on week days and full days on Saturday and Sunciay. 
Inclement i;^eather is excellent since it keeps residents indoors. 



\ 
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SAMPLE: CANVASS SHEET 



v- . 1. 
«^ 

ft 


Name: 








* 

* 


Address. 




*(, 






Phone. 



Ml. 



Remarks' , 




(For example) 


• 


• * Not 'home 




^ ^ Re.turn later 

V 









Yes. 



.No. 



Are you registered or not? 
Will anyone else in the house be of Voting 
Age on or before Flection Day 

1 ' 



Needed. 

Change of Address Card? Yesv 
Ride 

Babysitter ' 



No. 



(a)' 
(b) 



Following the canvas^ it i:, irrp-rtanl to compile the worksheets from'thc canvabs sheets d'^quitkly agd 
efficiently ' as possible. The clerical staff can assist in maintaining worksheets by name, address, and 
telephone number (noting unregistered voters)^and need for transportation or babysftting service. Note that • • 
transportation should involve one car wirhdriver and a male/female*^ Babysitters should be individuals living 
as close to trte person's neighborhood as possible so that the parent feels more comfortable leaving the 
child. Survey teams should consist of a male and female, a combin^ition that puts most people at ease. 

Prior to community canvassing, participants should investigate the motivation of individuals vote in an \ '\ 
election. 

A panel* of students should assume the roles-of various character types such as a policeman, labor union 
member, a stockholder of 13M, etc., in order an.ily/e voter habits and reasoning, factors influencing the 
individual voter would include the significance of an election, the impact of the outconic, particularly i^ 
areas of high single party concent rat lon^^^^ the comp^rajjvc costs of ^voting ancl non-voting. - *\ 

Simulation ^\ ^ * 

In order to prepare for canvassing in the communitv this activity should be introduced to the«studcnt b^ 
means of a simulation. Generally, if ^objectives are formulated in advance by the instructor, t^he method of 
prescntatio^will be easily translated into a simulation. " - ' ^ 

Start with two people (one on one) and define the setting as sTmply as possible with a minimal amount 6f 
props. For example, place a chair or table between two students to differentiate the inside from the ^yulside 
of a house. Build on the opening segment by adding a variety of character types such as conservative, 
liberal, >uphisticatcd, cooperative, or hostilp individuaK In resj^o^se to all these lypc;, please impress on 
the canvassers ' • 

r -r ■ ■ 
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I.' Keep cool and calm. 

3. Don't waslc*lime mak'ing convcris. ,^ ^ *' ^ 

. * ^. 

4. Answer any questions ihcy mighl hwc politely , bui-siay off the "sQap bo\"*no spcc<:hes! 

Obvjrve th^ manner ;n which the canvasser approaches the resident and note impiov^^mefxls. Incorjwralc 
"alter I'oos" of pro and con attitudes towards vofng to influence the character's being portrayed. Note as 
the indiMdual hesitates toi a second in between sentences in th'eir response, the canvasser should quickly' 
intLTject with another question. An exampleof this format follows 



Canvasser. ^Would you mind \in'swering some brief questions? 
Altur Ego. Tell her you're busy with the children. 
Resident. , I'm sorry, my children are keepln;» m<^very busy. 

^ 4 ' ■ 

A tew basic rules ot thumb should be followed. 
I . Star; Tne students o//e' on one on the role play 

2 'Add dnkient ty^pe characters (i.e., Archie Bunker, suplnsticate, etc.) 
3. rXfter one on one then use alter egos. 



-1. Have students reverse rules (this is done so that the stydcnt becomes togm/ant of the arguments both 
for and against the person wanting to register or vc^fe^ " . * 
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SIMULATION &i|ECTION ^ 



The purpose of a simulation election, dr '*mock" election, held in school is'td 'provicfe students,with^an 
awareness not only of the mechanisms of political campaigning but also of the election rules and laws. As a 
learning technique, this activity offers students participation in a state, county, and local election in which 
the function of a registration drive and the operation of voting machines are presented and experienced. 

Election Chairperson * , . . 

The election chairperson is^ a non-pariisan student moderator-cooftlinator responsible fof the liaison 
coordination of the election process. The stOdent wilUwork closely with^the faculty advisor to guarantee 
that the most expedient and least confusing methods of party selection, informative assemblies, and 
registration of voters are employed. <^ ' ' . » 

NegotiaCioDs with local officibis m advance will be necessary for the elected student candidates to 
pa'rtipjpate at government offices. Most communitiee willing to arrange for students to serve a day m 
'•office. The respective official should be ^pproiched 'by the election chairpersQn and faculty advisor in 
advance to lecur'e their cooperation. The importance of students ^ members of the community 
participating \^n government should be stressed. Explain that iheir^^fe^raifon in allowing the student to 
observe and act with them I'n their' daily functions is^an c^P^'''^2H&^^^ youth and will be an 
excellent, means for good public relations with the community. Further note In detail the outline of the 
simulation election activity and educational and administrative benefits. 

It is the option of the coordinator to conduct both an rntroduciory assembly on the activity, and a second 
one onihe parlies, candidates, and platforms. Contacts with Democratic, RepuWcan, and independent 
election candidates and experts must be achieved in advance for in-school presentations. 

The election chairperson" must notify the Board of Elections via telephone and mail requests for voting 
machines- as far as possible in advance of needing them. Most Bo'ard of Elections will not allow the use of 
machines after the middle of October in order to prepare them for November election. 

♦ 

Selection of Parties ' 

The next procedure is the designation and definition of two or mor^ prospective party organizations. TTiis 
can be done, in af variety of ways. Two general suggestions are: ^ 

1. Divide the group arbitrarily into "Party A" and "Party B." 

2. ^'Selecr^two people similar to team captains and h^ve themj in turn, select their co-wprkers from the group. 

^ "* * . - *\ 

A party caucus or meeting is then* convened to determine ^ chairperson and co-chairperson of the pariy,^. 
and a party name. Tfie party Aame is both a policy-represeniatjve and. pubjic roJations instrument. » 

The chairperson should, in some manner acceptable to the majority, Appoint five committees, screening, 
board of, elections, campaign-publicity, registration, and" «platform. For a b^sic understanding of the 
organization and workings of political parties, refer to Party Structures, pages 69-77. 
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Screening Committee 

Possible candidate positions are as follows, board of elections, councilman, mayor, county sheriff, 
surrogate, ,(founty clerk, freeholders, assemblyman, and state senator. The number of people for some 
offices is dependent upor^ the county organizational structure. After investigating the duties of each 
positiQn, the committee should-solicit and screen candidate? from the student body in order to get as many 
of the student body involved as possible. Screening criteria may include ability to present and defend 
platform, personal appearancd, availability, etc. 



J 



Board of Elections 

% / • 

The Board of Elect^ns ihall consist of selected individuals from each party responsible for counting the 

votes, enforcing voting statutes, settling disputes, and, in general, expediting the mechanics and activities of 
Election'^Day. * " 



Campaign-Publicity Committee 

^Responsibilities of this committee include the planning of sjrategies in presenting both the candidates and 
parties. Fliers, pamphlets, press releases, speech-writiag, assemblies, etc, are part of the many functnons of 
this committee. ^ 



Registration Committee » ' ' • , 

This body, comprised of students from each partyfr?iust register the student population for the upcoming 
felectiort in adherence to 'revised voting ^laws. AVspecific time and area should be designated for voter 
registration. Only individuals who are registerejj inVdvance may vote. Canvassing of homeroom districts is 
reserved for platform or publicity organizations. FoT^a prototype of a voter registration form, see page 87. 



Platform Committee 



This commHttek organizes the party' platform which should detail the position or opinion of candidates and 
the party on various issues. Issues are those of the upcoming local or state election anckTtiat of the school. A 
% sample platform which may be used as a prototype. model is contained in the Appendix, page 81. 



How Candidates Run 

A coord in ated^^fjprt by both the campaign and publicity' committees helps to create and build a favorable 
image for their candidates. This can be achieved via articles in the school newspapers, posters in the 
hallways, informative fliers, and political announcements on the public address system. As much of the 
sWdent body as possible should be involved. / 

Rallies for the candidates prior to their formal introduction is a good method of generating enthusiasm for 
his or her candidacy. Play up the themes of the parties; such as, foe the ''Realistic Appfoach to Politics" or 
RAP Party, use posters and spot ads saying, **. . . the RAP man is coming!! ..." ' 



Election Day Activities 



These involve the' electioji board and registration committees. During a specified period ofnime on a 
designated day, students who are registered will be able tD^vote. Tables should be set up with posted bigns 
containing Jetters of the alphabet (i.e., A-M; N-Z). Students are instructed to go to the appropriate table, 
according to their name. 

The voting method witi be tTftt customarily used^ in the community, namely, paper ^balj^p^ voting 
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machines Al least six people should be in allendance where the election is being held, as well as someone 
from the election board, should any problems arise. / • 

After the final vote has been regi^^tered, the election board official indicates how the loteT are to be 
tab^ulatcd. There mu^t be al least one person from each party (school election board) present when 
tabulating the votes. 

Financing * ^ 
* * *^ • <- 

An optional financing organisation may b5 established. JEach studl^nt can be allotted a Uxed maximum 

amoum of "plav monev " which can be given to eithec party. A financial report depictihng both receipts and^ 

expenditures must be published. The party alternately can be designated an amount by the board of 

ejections and audited by the same. In either c^se, the t^oard of elections should establish a cost listing for 

certain activities and items. 



Contained below is a sample board of elections' cost listing and a political party financial report. 



Board of Elections Cost Ifisting 
Item 

Posters (4' X 6') 

-located near cafeteria . . . 
-surrounding mam entrance 

,-rirst floor 

' , -second floor 

Buttons (2" diameter) 

P.A. announcements (30 seconds) 

Assembly (30 minutes) 

Rally (60 minutes) 



Price 

5 1.00 
1.50 
.50 
.75 
. .50 
30.00 
325,00 
150.00 



Political Party Financial keport 

To date these a^e the official receipts and expenditures of our party: 
Expenditures 



Receipts 



Mayor 

10 buttons 
2 posters 5 

Governor 

5 posters 

50 buttons 

1 announcement, 

Remaining candidates 

100 buttons 
5 posters 
1 assembly 

^ 



TO i AL" 



5.00 
3:00 



2.50 
25.00 
30.00 



50.00 
5.00 
325.00^ 



Faculty 

Homeroom 106 
Homeroom 108 
Student Council 
Qerical Staff 
Freshman dass 



$ 25,0i0 

10.00 
300.Q0 
=--^.00 
. lOO.OQ- 
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In order thai the operation of the sin\ulaiion election cun smoothly, some further suggested kctivities are 
enumerated below: % 

1. Each committee person should be responsible for regist^ing each p(>f^n in his designated district. 
Canvassmg or polling of these grade-level or homeroom disirlcts.should start early. 

2. Platforms should be attractive to the majority and published in their final stagf . 

3. Candidates should be screened by the selection cbmmiiice on the basis 'of ability to sell the party 
platform, speaking talents, etc. 



i ^ 1 

''1 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY 



The purpose^p* political education assembi):. presented in the higb school is to provide a means for 
Jransmitiing non-partisan, or bi-partisan, information in an interesting format concerning campaign jssues, 
parties, and candidates. It is a method to help students make responsible decisions as concerned citizens and 
mature voters; it is not a method ^vhereby students are to be manipulated for support or defeat of any 
political issoe or candidate. » t/ 

Types of Political AssembJies 

Thef^e arc basicallv twcr different types of pblitical education assemblies: (1) the mforn^ational assembly 
and (2) the motivational as^mbly. These^may furthej^be categorized in terms of. (a) persons who have 
been invitednd Attend, (b^ scheduled time of presentation, and J[c) dererminaticfn as non-partisan or 
bi-partJsan. 

Informational Assembly 

The^ purpose of this assembly is simply to provide information on all aspects of various issues. It usually 
deals with three general categoricsl 

1 . The mechanics and regulations of voting . , ' 

Operapon of voting booths, presentation of registration ^nd voting statutes, and examination of the 
local party system are possible topics. » ' 

2. PohtKoi issues 

The development of an issue, itseffect^upon the community, and the candidates* views, can be presented 
(e.g., ecologicak projects, equal rights, governmental economic problems). ^ 

3. Candidates * * 

Objective, factual inforrrfation (not a debate) regarding candidates* credentials, past voting records, and, 
previous achievements is presented by the candidates, party representatives, 'or an impartial researcher. 

Methods of presentation for .'an informational assembly might include filmstrips, recordings, oral 
presentations, verbal exchanges, distributed tact sheets, and, in cases such as operation of voting machines, 
actual physical demonstratior> by individuals, such as the ^superintendent of elections. A successful 
informational assembly will probably include a combihatioh of these methods. 

Motivational Assembly • ^ ' 

This typd of assembly is designed to initiate action by studerits, such dS registering, voting or a debating 
.^activity allowing audience inqihriey.and participation. Its function is not to influence students regarding a 
•^specific candidate or Issue, but to motivate them to evaluate bath sfdes-of an issue and then take a position 

as responsible citizens. It is extremely important that an equal number of representatives is provided for 

eacJ) i^rKlidate or opinion and that the moderator remain neutral. 

Regardless 9^ bhi c;la>sification, the coordinator^ ^tl^ activity r^ i'sf ^^^'" --^^^-^ ^H ^ -^ K ^ n -t^mHTpryf t he 
presentation and the audience composition. . , - ' 
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Funher Clarfflcation of Assemblies 

Tr>e terms non-partisan and bi-partisan are constantly used when referring to political activities. A 
non-partisan event is fte from political party affiliation, whereas a bi-partisan event is representative or 
composed of* two political p^rtv associations. Thus, an Assembly ci(i ecological projects which includes 
expert scientists, businessmen and researchers, is likely to be non-partisan whereas a debate of candidates 
running for a political party would be bi-partisan. 

We can further categorize different asserfiblies according to invited audiences and schedi*ied time of 
presentation. If you were conducting an assembly on voter registration, you might wish to invite only 
seniors, or only those students eligible to vote in the next upcoming election. Furtherniore, you might wish 
to schedule your assembly in accordance with a time schedule that would be most convjsnient for students 
to attend without disrupting lesson plans or exams. ^'^ 

^ * ^ Planning an Assembly ^ 

There ace several r^ajor cntena wHich s^Jould be considered during the developmental and dissemination 
phase of arr assembly. The coordinating staff should detet^mine the tntejided function of the assembly (to 
inform^ or to motivate), the type which will best implement the proposed purpose; the audience required to 
achieve the desired goal, the amount of planning time necessary for successful coverage, and the individuals 
who must receive prior notification. In determining the purpose, consideration must be given to the 
motivational or informational aspects of the program. It is only after the function of the assembly has been 
decided that a logical choice can be made regarding speakers. The audience shouJd receive some immediate 
beneficial effect from the presentations by being continually bombarded wttfi a variexy-'of speakers, 
questions, audio-visual techniques, etc. ^ ' * § 

Prel^erabiy , the entire student body, faculty, and staff should be invited to the program. H^adio public 
announcements of 1^5-30 second duration tan serve as a pre-assembly advertisement^^te briefly 
the tih ^g andp lace of the activity , distinguished guests, topics to be discussed and the name ai^purpose^'of 
your organ iiati9i^ Some schools have been very successfuf'in setting up candidate assembly programs with 
local radio stations covering^ the program as a debate between^ the candidates. nowever,^ue to the^ 
limitations of time jpd physical space, audience attendance may be restricted. In this case, consider which 
portion of the population wilj best utilize the information by transforming it into measurable action on a 
long-term basis. 

fo'' example, if .vou were" conducting an assembly on voter participation and had only" room for 500 
students out of a student body of 1,500, you would logicaMy seTcct, as a first priority ^ regislej;ed voters and 
potential ehgfble voters. Then you would invite seniors, then juniors, sophoaioTps, and freshmen. There 
might be an 18-ye^r-old junior who^^houldie invited a$ well^^s a 17-^ear-<^ld^ senior.'* , - ^ 

In order to abtatn permission and scheduling, notification of guests, school personnel, and administrators 
should be accomplished three-to-six weeksij^t advance to avoid cor^Hi<^s with school examsor.pther events. 
It may be wise also to invit(^members of established organizations anoTx^ical parties in Ih^ community . 

The coordinator should contact the various political party experts and candidates concerning speaking 
engagements Potential community and polit.cal speakers have their ownjJaily sctiedules, which are usually 
set well in advance. You should aiiow for a very minimum of six (6) months advance invitatioc^ To secure a 
voting machine requires a vote of approval by the County Board of Elections. They meet once monthly and 
also have a previou's schedule of appointments. Again, in such cases allow a minimum of six months 
notificationy ^' ^ 
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If possible, M-hcdulc wilh ^e^ured dales* ancj silcs all assemblies one year in advance. This ts nol very 
diftleull and further, many schuul dislriels requirp thai all assembly dalts be ^nunfirmed bv mid-Sepiemhei . 

Exira-ti^rricular assemblies, so ^lled because ihey occur after' normal school hours or oulside schut)! 
properlv, require addiliunal planning lu avoid conflicts with family schedules so as to ensure rriaximum 
audience. Consideration must be given to police security measures/ safety requirements, accossibilily , 
interference wjth scheduled events, maintenance, and technical trssistance/ 

If the assemblv is lu have real significance, il should be supplemented with planned^aCttvitics (preferably 
measurable) .md a tulluw-thruugh actiuly which should r6late,directly to the content of the assembly. For 
example, an assembly un s,uter registration should be followed by a voter registration rally and drive. An 
exact report, including the number uf students registered ind Coted should later be compiled to measure 
the eHectisencss of the project. ^ ^ 

I he process ut planning a successful assembly and fulluw-thruugh become^^ a reality when implemented in 
an orderlv Jogical procedure 

I he tulluwin^ procedural checklist fur a political education assembly should be adhered to during the 
plann.ng and dissemination phases of the asscmbK, * 

Select general lupic b\ committee (six morlths-one year tn advance) 

Determine i\pe of presentation 

f 

^ ^ Present -proposed program to proper administrative personnel 
Select^and confirm site and date (six monthvOne vear in advance) 
Select, inv^te^nd confirm distinguished speakers (four months-one vear in advance) 
Arrange tor sec urrs^ (police) - ' 

Notify school administraiion, facultv , and ijludentorgani/ations (six monthyone \ear in advance) 



SeSi 



nge agenda >iructure isix*months-one year in advance) 



SeCTire audio-\'Sual and additional equipment 

initit^tlfepubliLilv (press releases and posters, ohe month in advance for mandatory attendance 
of students, sfx months in advance for voluntary attendance and extra-cui^ricular assemblies) 

t / Fmali/e audience attendance, speaker presentations, etc. 

^' Present assemblv 

Send "thank vou" correspondence * ' I 

Develop, prepare, and'distnbute evaluation report- , ' ^ ^ 

Refer to Media Publicity Techniques^ pages 41-43. 
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CAMpAIGfsl 
HEADQUARTERS 



CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES 



Campaign«Headquarters J 

A campaign headquarters is an effective device foricentralizing voter education activities. Assistance is re- 
quired to.pbtain the^ physical structure to house the Center and may .be solicited from the following 



sources: 



^ i i ^\ ' Party Personnel ' ^ ' 

' County party diairman . m 

^ o ^ * * Munlci]5al. party chairman 

^ ' ^ . Loc4^ party 5buncilm6n" ^ 

^ » • Local party committeemen ^ 

Contact should be made with sympathetic store owners, businessmen, or landlords of vacant stores to'help 
in either securing a location or deferring costs of securing the site. When^preparing the headquarters be sure 
to maintain an organized appearance by avoiding over-satCration of public relations posters ancj gimmicks, 
and by keeping the place clean. Arrange a volunteer staff, neaf in appearance and capabltr of courteously 
and considerately greeting the public, ^nswenng their questions, and disseminating campaign Nterature. The 
Center should publicize its op^Vations, noting, the central phone number^ hours (10:00 A. ^.-5:00 P.M., 
Monday through Saturday; *9:00-10:0a 'P.M. as Election- Day" draws near-from second in 

October o(^). ' * " . 

> 

, "... There is no worse cardinal sin that to keep 'banker's Kours' during a cahnpaign for any offide . . . 
Irresponsible agd llzy staff people can destroy a cawpaPgn ..." - Robert F. Kennedy' - " 



As an alternative to a permanent headquarters, residential homes can be used as temporary coordination 
centers. By placing a candidate's poster and a sign notihg^the Use of the home as a campaign post^ an entire 
btock cwttpnction as a unit. This approach is1)encflcial where a candidate wants to provide a grassroots 
image. (Aipaign. * * . ' • ^ ... 

^ - Group Assistance * 

Various Qrganizations not ohly^c^n^rtd firianciaf assistance, ybich is often needed, but can also provide 
public endorsement through sponsorslfip, alor^p or jointly with otfier groups, of newspaper advertisements. 
People are greatly influehce^lfv an' ad whictj is signed by groups of individuals that^are respected in the 
community. ^ ' - — . • • < ' * 

Tht organization may, as a groJtfvote tor. contribute financial support; if not, it- may still be possible 
''get significant campaign assistanlcFfrOm frfdividual members of the organization. If a group will release /ts 
membership list, a special mailing slfes^ng* the campaign issues that are most likely to win their support 
should be sent to then!. Valuable campii^n.yojunteers may be r^cruited^ through such groups as these. 



C 

0 icei 



It will help to iceep a card Tile of special interest groups in the area including ^uch information as: the 
institution's name and purpose, number of *menr|bers;jiames, addresses, and telephone numbers of officers; 
dates and location of regular meeting^; apd campaign issues which interest members. Major grbups to con- 
tact include the following: . . • " ^ ^ 
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LabOr-Cenir2i\ Labor Council; COPE (AFL-CIO); Teamsters DRIVt; UAW's Community Action Program, 
etc. 

Business Organizations-Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, etc. 
Black Growp5-Urban Leapue, CORE, NAACP. 

Women's Organizations-Bui\x\Q^i 8c Professional Women; AAUW, garden clubs, auxiliaries of service and 

civic clubs, etc. , . ^ ' 

l/e/erar? Growp5-American Legion, VFW, Disabled Veterans, etc. * ^ ' 

Professional Organizations- km^xxcan Bar Association, National Bar Association, American Medical, Asso- 
ciation, etc. (scientists, educators, CPA's, nurses, social workers, engineers, architects, may all be" 
. included.) ' ' 

Farmers-Ruxd\ Electric Cooperative, Farmers Co-op, Natior^l Farmers ynioh. National Farmers Organiza- 
tion, Dairymen's League of Milk Producers Association, etp. . ♦ 

Youth (^(oups- Siud^ni associations of local high schools and colleges, YMCA, VmHA, YWCA, YWHA, 
Catholic Youth Organization, Future Farmers of America, etc. 

Telephone Campaign 

A telephone campaign is the best means o'f reaching the most voters in the shortest time. It can.enlist the 
assistance of those persons restricted to the home, such as housewives 'and retired people, and it provides 
^pplemental aid either to canvassing volunteers or to informing the public about the candidate. 

* * ' > ( 

Telephone volunteers should always be polite and courteous and attempt to answefr all questions immedi- 
ately or' else promptly return the call with sufficient information. It is important that telephone volunteers 
not call anyone at^heir business number. Make sure that calls are also not made before 9^00 A.M. or after 
10:00 P.M. or at mealtime. These are hours which will bring about a negative response to*4 caH\ 

The best strategy in using telephone volunteers is to place them, in geographically;strategic locations 
throughout the community. Someone who identifies himself as a neighborhood resident will tend to have 
more effect upon the peason receiving the call. It is the psychology of familiarity in this particular case. 
^All conversations should be short, lasting no more than p. couple of minutes. An example of one type of 
call would be: , 

Good evening Mrs. Dann, Tm Josephine Billings from Euclid^treet. Tm calling. to let you kfhow that 
as a member of the community I am concerned about the same problems that are facing our town- 
ship. I think that you will find that Daniel Smith has the background and experience that preparedv 
him to deal with our problems. We hope yod will vote for him for City Courrcil on\November 5. 
Thank you. ^ , . , 

' * *« 

/ Coffee Parties and Receptions 

CoffQC parties and receptions can assist in establishing a rapport with a large number of constituents. They 
are especially .helpful in local campaigns where the candidate can afford to spend an hour meetingtwenty 
or thirty people. Appoint a chairperson responsible for recruiting hostesses for parties In a specific area. 
Several such gatherings can be scheduled during the day, spaced so as to allow sufficient time for the candi- 
date to present his/her views, and then move on to the next party. 
# 

The coffee party host or hostess is responsible for inviting the guests. She should be encouraged to invite 
her neighbors and friends, and should plan oh having light refreshments-coffee* and doUghnuts or cookies. 
ExR.enses should be minimal, and,'if possible, assumed b^ the hostess. ^ 
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The candidate should arrive .after the guests have assembled,. speak personally to each individual, address 
the group with a brief informal talk,<:jin.3 answer a few questions. In order to provide continuous campaign 
•reception arrival and departure s<;hedules, the following cyclical format is suggested: * . 

1 . Advance staff member arrives to inform hostess of time (^^^art^ate's arrival., 

2. Candidate, campaign manager, and public party liaison arrive. Hostess introduces candidate. 

3. Advance man departs to next reception. « 

4. Following the candidate's brief presentation^ and questions (thirty minutes), the campaign^manager 
and candidate depart. 

5. Public party liaison staffer remains to answer necessary inquiries and to record names and addresses, 
especially of persons interested in becoming canlpaign volunteers. 

r . . ' , - ^ 

, > * One out of Five Technique ^ 

The one«edl of five technique is a me^'thod of giving wide coverage in a short time to a candidate during a 
campaign. The staff sl]ould selectively intfbduce him or her and, in many cases, themselves to residents 
within a specified' cjjstri.ct. The strategy here is to introduce the candidate very briefly to neighbors by 
describing his qualification^ and some of his positions. When the candidate leaves, the staff should then be 
prepared to answet^any questio'nVthaf the person may have. This is also a good time to hand out fliers or 
other material loathe' community. Psychologically, the resident has a more positive reaction to the'candi-' 
date by receiving thfe material directly rather than in the mail. 

Time should be carefully judged to enable the candidate to visit as many homes as possible. By his visiting 
every fourth or fifth house^on a street, neighbors will communicate the candidate's message and the fact 
that they- receiveci a personal visit from his cajnpaign stafl^ This schedule will bgst utilia^'the individual's 
lime and provide the illusion or impression that the candidate or his staff is visiting every citizen. 



Media Publicity Techniques 



A politfcarcampaign is an expensive undertaking; therefore, free press coverage is an excellent vehicle for 
public relations. A press secretary should be appointed to coordinate all public relations activities. A person 
with extensive professional or practical experience'in pulJlic relations, niewspappr,-or television work is pref- 
erable. ' * ^ * • * 

To insure proper placement of news relea$es, the staff should develop a familiarity and rapport w ith 
reporters and. editorial personnel. Investigate the publishing schedule of the newspapers, tyf^^^H^re- 

sented.and emphasized,^ the type of visuals used such as photographs^ charts, graphs, and'sketches. 

Try to .determine the editorial policy of the paper (liberal, conservative, leans toward one party or another) 
and audience* (make.up of community r,eading that particular paper). Businesses and^industries with Interest 
in the surrounding Community^often print an inter-office publication, which can be used for relea^es.,^. 

In ortier to avoid a hostile press, giye direct answers to inquiries; maintain appointments promptly; adhere 
to 10:00 A.M. press handout deadline; and never instruct qualified reporters or fshotographers in jthe intri-* 
cacies of their profession. In additjon, attempt to ascbrtain'the media's requirements necessary to provide 
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maximum display and impact. For example, I^row the Iform 'in which newcnapers and radio and'television 
stations want pu,blici^ submitted; know thelcind of stories that the media wint toteature. 

It^is impoj-iant to note, howevec, that competition, more rfften-than inadequate communication, may 
dictate wl^^re the story finally appears. A "two-linp filler" iferrt-on lodal campaign issues or a quote con- 
cerning politics caa still be an effective reminijer to the publics Moreover, the comics or sports section has 
been under emphasfeed in comparison to the first page. Front fi^ge. news pon^ists generally of fast-develop- 
ing events, such as campaign rallies or visitingv^celebrity Speeches. As a last notei^nev/'Tthat receives the best 
coverage is normally submitted in^^dv^nce of publication deadlineSw (t is important to develop a keer^sense 
for what is news. Help ''create^avdr'able news by providmg the medif with ideas for interesting articles, 
pictures, and television interviews.' ^ - . . ^ ^ . 

A general format for a^news rel'ease requires that all c;ntries be complete, concise, simple, direct,« and pro- 
vocative. In addition, articles should be typed dpuble-s^cedjon 8/2 x 11 inch whi\e paper. In the upper left 
corner type the reporte^Is name^ orgaiyzation titlje, phone nunibefi,^-^nd- mailirig address. Indicate in the 
upper right, ^e release date desired. Typing on the frrst page should begin approximately one-third of the 
way down to allow headline m^erial, and,. if consent extends for additional pages, type *'more" on the 



bottom. ^ . ' • > 



Photographs, If selep^ed' properly, can enhance, the quality of the^ticle and portray instantly the message. 
However, publication or management policies may avoid visJfals connected with certain topics. Every effort 
should be made to obtain special CQverage^of unusual events like campaign dinners and rallies. To increase 
the chances of receiving special coverage; follow lhe<e rules: ^ \ , 

• ge sure the media has advance notice of thf^eveht. The press covers numerous events tjirough- 
out the community; thQfefore,'ihey need to schedule their time in advaricJe. " ** 

« Provide the press with' free ^kets to thd' ev<;nt. Do' not expect the press to pay to cover your 
dinner of rally. , ^ • , \ ^ C ^ 

• Provide the special f^cilitrds tfie media needs to cover your .event. Arrange for a press table. Make 
V sure that lighting and-electrical^iut|ets are adec^uate for filming. , ^ 

In addition,, provide adequate physfcal arrangements for professionaL photographers. Amateur entries 
should be a black and white"^ x 5 inch (minimum size) glossy, voib of captions, except on separate attach- 
ments. Visuals of the same event should include a variety of horizontally and vertically composed shots of 
riot only individuals or groups actiVel^nTivSlved, but also seftng or atmospheric pictures. 

The following principles are suggested for formdlating and distribut^^ng news releases: 

Is State the maia factual. niaterial or lead in tjje opening paragraph with elaboration following immedi- 
^ately. 

2. Utilize fan\iliar words. " * ' 

» . * • • V ' ' ' , ^ ' 

3. Use short, condensed sentence Structure. ^ ^ " ^ ^ 

4. Avoid useless wording, but remain accurate, factual, truthful, and complete. 

5. Be objective, avoid unnecessary adjectives, and provide all necessary times, locations and persons. 
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6. Write-in the third person, avoiding technical jargon, and observe active yoice* 



7. Identify individuals wiU^Stheir full name and position especially when attributing quotes. 

* K ^ ^ - ' ^ ' 

8. Use 8!/2'x|l 1 "Iwhite pape^ type on one side (double spaced with ample margins); place* name, address, 
and teleptipn^mber of sender at top left sid^; place date sent and release date at Lpper right. ^ 

9. Indent paragraphs at least five spaces, leaving at least two inches Si the top fOr headlining. 

10. Never divide a paragraph when proceeding to the next page-single^pace if necessary, ^ 

-> • • ■ * ^ 

11. Place "more" at the bottom of each non-final page and '*30" or ##on the last page. 

• . . / ■ ' 4 

12. Write "add" plus one less than the page number on each additional page, in conjijTOion with a word , 
or-phrasp (slug) at the top for identificatiorv%urposes. • ' . . 

1 3. Write "OK" or* "cq" above names or unusual spellings to indicate they are correct.' ^ 

14. Accept the inevitable fact that the original article n^II not appear as written because of editorial 

*V alterations. ^ ' ' „ ' ' -c 

■*4 . ' . * • 

[ • * >^ ' • ' / . 4 

1 5. Remembif that photograph captions should be concise, noting the names and positions of the pictured * ^ 

» jindividuiR, Photographs enhances publication, if selected carefully.' ' I" 

For a sample prejs release, see Appendix A, page 79. ' 

, jTelevisjon and^adio coverage isreffective because of the personalized environment it can cVpate. A tele- 
j ^vision studio allows thirty or forty-five second, one minute, or one-minute fjfteerf' second, public service 

announcenrients. To avoid nervousnes'sisin the participants and apprehension by the vicf^ controller,. arrive 
prior ito the crew and have an accurately typed and timed presentation. An^xcellent public service mestoge 
exhibits action by the use of slides, films, graphics, or actors. Discuss with the station the color of the set ^ 
apd the placement of audio equipment. Color videotape requites individuals to wear brightly-colored ^ 
clothing that does not blend or match a backdrop. Avoid using multi-color, thinly^ striped, or pure white 
apparel (white Js a "hot color" that gives off a halo effect). ' 

Radio^pubiic information messages should be subniitted in advance in a.concise and detailed form that does^ 
not exceed 30 seconds. If the release would be more valuable' as a news item, ^llow the prt)cedure 
described ()revipusly with an air time limH of 15-30 'seconds. Telephone conversations can be substituted' 
- for news releases, especially if^articipants ^cannot be present at the radio station. It'inust be reiterated 
that every attempt should be made to establish a personal rapport with the repojjjers coverfng your com- 
munity or the political belt Established contact with media representatives will give you^tremendous 
advanUge although media people will not admit to this. 

Campaign Materials • " . * , 
Campaign materials may assume many forjns: ' 




r 



A basic leaflet provides all essentiaf information concerning the candidate in short, coinprehensive terms. . 
A 2 X 3 inch card with picture, name, ^d office is useful for rpass distribu^on. A fitter bag is not ©nly " 
functional, but provides excellent advertising^advantages. Bumper stickers aP^infature billboardsvif they 
are bright, attractive, and easily readable. Campaign buttons manufactured ||om^ plastic: or metal .^fji&e' 
from 1 14 to 2 inches in diameter. Lawn signs, less expensive than large billb^^s, give the appearance^ 
good "grass roots" or "ground swell" support, when placed on the fawns of many homes. 
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, Although the matertals or gimmick may assjume any form, the rrjostj.mportant thing is that people see the 
candidate's name. " . ' ' ^ * \ \ 



The chart below gives a graphic view of the organizatioii of the c4mpaign s&ff.' ""-^ 
< - , Campaign Staffs \ * ^ . . 



Press Secretary 



CAf^DlDATC 



CAMPAIGt^ MANAGER 



Daily Scheduling Aide 



Overall-Sjcheduling Aide 
\ 



•Financial Aide 



Public & 
Party Jl^jaison ' 



Campafgn'Lit, & Materials 



J^efer to Appendix C, page &3 for Student^uestionnaire on Campaign Staff; refer to Appendix D, page 91 
for further campaign irtfornialion. - 
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BOARD ^OF ELECTIONS OBSERVATION 



Election days offer numerous opportunities for students to observe and participate at the polling area 

for extended periods of time. Challengers are appointed by the county ch^irmer> 9f thKX political parties or, 

in the case of Jocal elections, by the municipal chairmen. Their^powers include both the right to challenge 

any person claiming the* privilege of voting, and the responsibility to remain during* the tabulation and 

rejectipn of ballots in ^rder to challenge questionable procedures (refer to Voter Education Retrieval 

System, pa^e 58). The teacher should contact the appropriate individuals [n' advance to secure their 

approval for lf\e position.. Jhe party is required to file applications for challeng^rs^no later than the seconif 

Tuesday prd^ceding any election. . * / ^ 

f - • 

One-half hour prior to the opening of the poNs.tfie challenger, wearing proper iderltification, should present 
himself to the appropriate official as a member of the party to be represented. In addition, the challenger 
must be aware of how to contact p^arty headquarters. 1 

The physical arrangement of the polls and equipment should be checked; anylirregularities or violations 
myst be brought to the attention of the manager. Voting machmes should be adjusted at zero and lyiloting 
containers emptied and secured. As the voter enters, the challenger should check the voter's qualincations 
by referring to the eligible voter list. At this point, the power may be exercised 6f challenging the eligibility 
Qf the individual to vote. After receiving the voting slip tHe voter must projbeed dirqctly to the booth 
without speaking to unauthorized personnel. Allow an appropriate time lapse. f or his or her vote (three 
minates for a machine and five minutes for paper ballot)! The voter must leave and not re-enter the pollif)g 
area until after the polls close. The challenger should observe the tabulation procedures anci contact the 
party headquarters to announce the results. . ' I ' ^ " • 
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SUBTLE BIAS IN THE MEDIA 



Introduction 



How do people, make (decision on caodidates and issues? How do the news media influence citizens to vote 
oae ^^-aycor another or to react lo a given event in a desired manner? 



t 



^These important questions mu^t be addressed to enable people to discriminate between fact and fiction, not 
only with regard to the vo.ting privilege, but actually in all facets of daily life. Pulls show that people are 
generally uninformed as to the identity of the can^didates in an election and the issues they eSf5ouse. Despite 
this, people do go to the polls and vote. By what guidelines do they pull the lever oc mark t^e x next to the 
candidate's name? How do they decide to vote yes or no on an imporunt bond jssue.' such as the establish- 
ment of gambling casinos in the state? * • ' ' * 

This section attempts to show the methods and techniques by which a newspaper can subtly ^jnfluence its 
readers to-vote.fpr particular candidates, or issues. It is important to differentiate subtle bias from blatant 
bias. Blatant bias is evident when a newspaper brazenly and openly displays its attitudes throughout the 
paper. Such bias is indicated when the paper provides numerous excellent articles on one candidate and 
little space, if^any, for the opponent.^- The reader thereby knows immediately what position the paper 
tak'es. It must be noted that reference is to front pag&and general n^ws coverage only, and not to editorial 
page comment where partisan supporf of this^nature may be expectfd. ^ ' 

Subtle bias, as presented here, refers to the less-evident fact ihat, although both candidates receiv'fr equal 
coverage during the campaign, denoted by similar headline size and article space, the reader i^jbeing influ- 
enced by the newspaper in many unnoticed ways. , 

By applying the dimension of psychology to the reader's own reading habits and patterns, the newspfint 
media secure the effects of their subtle bias. The reader must b^ome' cognizant of this technique and 
influence. . ' 

In considering the entire subject of subtle i^ias in the media, a teacher needs only a copy of a newspaper. It 
mu^TH^ stx«^sed upon the students that the lesson is intended to develop not cynicism, bot rather more 
crilicisfr^H/a^alyzing candidates and issues. ^ - . " 

Presented below are th^ major techniques used by newspapers in applying subtle bias, namely-, prime 
location, spacing, pictures, headlines, and interviews. The material in this section is based on the expertise 
oC news reporters who were willing to open the legendary "Pandora's box" in order to evaluate and 
scrutinize their decisrons^more carefully., The format of pj-esentation is the teach er-stu dent activity within a 
ttosroom structure. , * 

r • Prime Location 

The topic of "subtle bias** should be introduced with the emphasis thatjt js viewed from the perspective 
of the reading habits of the students. ' ' 

The students are first asked what sections of the newspaper they normally read each Jay. (After choosing 
a few students, the rest of the class will volunteer to provfdd answers.) The list written on the blackboard, 
will usually contain the following: ^ ' - Vil* " * . -> 
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1. sports 

2. front page^ 

3. pages 2 a^ni 3 

4. editorial 

5. comics 

6. obituary 



7. classified 

8. social/fashion/woriien's ' 

^9. first page of each major section 

10. financial; 

11. last page; -v 



As the list is being compiled, it may be necessary tcstimulate answers by questions: 

1. How many read "Dear Abby.'* "Ann Landers,'* etc.? (This depends on which newspaper is used^ In 
which section is this found? (Students will respond with either social, women's, or fashion section, 
depending on the Aewspaper.) 

2. How many look for part-time jobs, or parts for a motorcycle or car? In which secuon are these found? 

3. If most people read the first page of the newspaper, what other pages would also be read? Why? (Stu- 
dent response will normally be that they read pages 2 and 3, since front page stories are usually 
continued on these two pages.) 

it should be made clear (to the students^ that the list on the blackboard holds trjije f^r most adults and 

students throughout tt)e country. 

<< . 

The list contains sections which a newspaper could use to "subtly influence" the reader. Notice the way 
*the sports section could bemused— open the paper and see that it could either start on the left or the right 
side (see picture 1, page 54a). 

What happens if the sports section is started on the right side? They will notice portions of the page on 
the left side. Thus, the newspaper can place some headlines on the page to the left wWi the* name of the 
candidate they favor. If done with sufficient frequency, that candidate's name is so impressed upon the 
reader that even if there is no familiarity with him or his position on issues, eventually his name will be 
recognized by the reader when he is in the voting booth. 'The newspaper is not intere^ted that the article 
is read, only that the name of the person is seen by the readers.'* This is technically cilled "setting up a 
frequency count." 

..ft ' . 

Consider another example of subtle bias by location in the question, "what is a koffee kjatch?" The basic 

answer is that a koffee k latch is a group of neighbors who get together for coffee and c^t^and"^IJ^;^o a 

candidate about his views on various issues. . ^ ^ 

• >^ . 

Student response to the question, "in what section of the paper woufd an article of" this type be located?** 
might be social, women*s, or fashion. One student could lend his/her name for the following headline: 



THE BOWLEYS HOST KCjlfEE KLATf H*FOR JOHN DARNEL, 
ASSEMBLY CANDIDATE^<^ 

This type of headline in the social, women's, or fashion sectioaaccomplishes two things: 

1. Name frequency count, as shown in the use of the sports page. 

2, Psychology of support. By reading that people in their community are hosting events for a candidate, 
readers would assume that support is sJtixwn for the candidate at the grass roots level, rather than non- 
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support. The explanation for this influential technique is-that many people tend to "sit on the fence" 
waiting to find out which candidate has the better chance of winning. "After all, nobody likes to pick 
a loser/'" 

Another t^chmque in the prime location method i^ the use of subtle bias on the classified or obtfuary pages. 
If a box is drawn on the blackboard to represent a page of a newspaper, and the word* "Classif^d Ads" are 
wfiiien on the inside top of the drawing, it could t^en be shown that a newspaper has the option of cover- 
ing the whole page with classified ads or only three-fourths of trte'p^ge (see transparency master A in back 
cover fold for illustration). By using the remaind^for news articles with headlines, featuring the name of 
the candidate it advocates, the paper once again is able to set up, the frequency count. 

Although a newspaper may emphasize that its coverage for candidates wHI^be equal, there are two sections 
of the paper> which a candidate can be "buried." First, -since most people usually read the articles on 
pages one, two, and three, they often tire, psychologically, and will skip over pages four and five. There- 
fore, if the articles of the opponent are placed on those pages, it is possible that the reader will never see 
them. The second prime area for "burying'* articles on a candidate is the two pages following the editortal 
section of the newspaper, in most cases, the erditorials cover two pages of concentrated "heavy " reading,*so 
a§ain people become psychological I > tired and tend to pass over the next two pages. 

Spacing _ 

Spacing constitutes another area where the reading habits and patterns of people ar^ exploited. The follow- 
ing- class demonstration reveals this. A student comes to the front of the room and sits facing the class. 
When handed a newspaper, the student is asked ,j^af>en it to page flse. As he does so, his hands are grasped 
and held in plai;eMs shown in picture ?, page 54a. The class should notice where the student's hands are 
pUced on the newspaper. (A person will always grasp the newspaper near the top.) Why are the handr. 
placed *bn th^ paper in* such a manner? The usual respon^is "that the neswjlper will fold ovea" What 
.part' of the pige is seen first when opening that^aper? 'The upper portion.*^ A, dia^am is drawn on the 
brackboard of a newspaper opened to show^the upper and outside corrrers as the prominent visual contact 
areas. ^Refer to transparency m^ter B.) If ihe name of ttgT favored candidate is placed' in these areas, he 
will-gam more visible exjiosure than his opponent whose articles cou!<j be placed on ihe same pages with 
the probability of never being noticejj if placed on 'jthe toWcr inside fold."^ (as shown 'in transparency 
masjvrCh ; - * .* ' ^ 
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This again is subtle bias by strategic placing of articles on .the s^e page. In doing this, a newspaper secures 
the desired impression without risking criticisml)f omission of opponents* activities. 

y 

• r , Pictures ^ ^ * - 

The strategic ust oT pictures constitutes another technique expIoit^d*by the newsprint n;edta inVffecting 
a subtle bias. Th|s can be^demonstrated by holding up a newspaper with a pYominent picti>re on the front 
pa^e as sho^r, in picture 3, page 54a. When questioned as to what catches imr attention, the students 
reply that It fs thcf picture. ' . 

Presented b^low are four basic ways to demon^rate how a picture can influence the reader for support or 
non-support of the candidate. . / 

\ 

Type . ■ 

With two students at the front of the classroom, one stan^^ehind.che desk, fadng the class, and the other 
between some of the sjrudents'. (See picture 4, page 54a, for an illustration.) Accordingly, a photographer 
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covering an event takes a variety of shots, thereby giving the newspaper an assortmem from which to 
choose. A poll taken of the class as to how many of them would be more positively inclined toward the 
picture of the candidate behind the rostrum or de|k, and how many toward the candidal siindingjlVi the 
audience talking with the people, would show overwhelming support for the pipture taken of the candidate 
in the audience. Thus, the type of picture used can create either a positive or negative image of the 
candidate. * * ^ • 

Angle ' . * • ♦ 

Assume that two students face one another in the classroom, as shown in picture 5, page 54b. If all the 
seated students are moved from one side and placed together on the other side, then an empty seat back- 
ground is created for one of the students at the front of the room. 

If an angle shot wer& taken of the one student with the empty chairs as background, th% students would 
reaiize that the background shot with this candidate displays "not many people." Would this indicate 
support or non-support for the candidate?-"non-support."(See picture 6, page 54b.) If, on the other hand, 
an angle shot were'*]^en of the^student with the background of the chairs filled, this would show ''a lot 
of people." Would ^is indicate support or non-support for the candidate?-"support." (See picture 7, 
page 54B). Thu5, b> TOrely moving the camera to a different position in the room, it is possible to create 
the impression of support or non-support for the candidate. As emphasized previously, many people will 
vote for the candidate who they thinH»his the support necessary to win. 

It IS an mteresting fact that one-of*President Kennedy s campajgn rul^ was that rooms ijsed be too small. 
This was done for two reasons. (1) to avoid the probleip of angle shots and (2) to create the impression 
of crowds and support. ' ^ 

As another demonstration of an aj^e shot, two students sit \vt the front of the class as if they were, the 
candidates at adebate. The photographer (teacher) is positioned at an angle, as shown in picture 8, page 54b, 
for the students to see. A diagram^ of the picture which the photographer supposedly had taken can be 
drawn on the blackboard. (Refer to picture 8, page 54b, and transparency master D, for example.) The 
'illusion is thus created that one of the candidates did not show up for the debate. The class, when asked 
whether they would rfeact actively or positively to the candidate who supposedly had not appeared, 
would usually have a negative response. If an article accompanied the picture, ^ow many would read the 
article? Most people do not. . . . • 

Students must also be made aware of the faTt that a^ similar angle shot could makex>ne candidate appear 
much larger or more imposing than the other (psychologically stronger), as shown in transparency master E. 

Addition to Negative Headlines 

This technique is a third use of pictures in subtly biasing the reader, A picture is drawn on the blackt?oard 

depicting police of^cer^ dragging seyeral people from a local. bar that bears a name the students would 

recognize. (See transparency m^ter F.).Ask^ whethec they would<,react negatively or positively to the 

picture, the response would be "negatively^." The following headline is then placed on the board, as shown 

in transparency master G. * • ^ » 

• ' * * ' . - 

• - CANDIDATE 'FACES UNRULY CROWD 

The class is then asked the following questions: ' * 

1 . Does the headline convey a negative or positive feeling?-"negative." 
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2. Would it indicate support or non-support for the candjdate?-"non-support." * 

3. What occurs when the picture is next to the headline?-"p€ople tend to associate , the picture with 
the headline." (See transparency master H.) . ^ 

The same effect can be achieved if the picture is placed over the hcadjine or to either^ the left or right 
sides. The placement of a picture in this way isVeferred^to di$ juxtaposition. \ 

When asked how many times they have seen a picture in the newspaper with no articles, theiypical stu lent 
response is "many times." Such pictures without articles are used as "fillers" because of spacing needs ^d 
a lack of articles. 

Direa Eye Movement * * ' 

• i 

If the newspaper is held up pnce again, the students are asked where their eye^tend to move on the page. 
The picture that xi used will determine the direction ig which the eyes will move. 

Transparency master I, would elicit movement to the right and then downward as JIustrated. This could 
be demonstrated to the class by rneans of a drawmg on the blackboard (either to the right or left, then 
down). * 

If a picture is located on three-fourths, or more, of either side of the page^'lt Is possible to create a b^tnd 
spot on the remaining one-fourth. Thus, a page could be set up in such d, vyay that the picture would direct 
the reader toward a headline on the candidate whom the newspaper supports. On t^e other hand, an 
.article on the other candidate might never be seen because it is in the blind spot, as shown in transparency 
fn^terl. } 

^ Headlines 

The use of headlines constitute another major technique used by the newsprint media m effecting a subtle 
bias. It can be demonstrated in the following ways: 

Articles 

Ask the class approximately how many students could fit into the claWoom. (Most classes can hold 3040 
students.) If ther.e were sixty students in the class to hear a candidate, wo;^d the fpllowing be an accurate 
^headline? [ 

, , ^ XANDIDAXE SPEAKS BEFORE CROVyOED AUDIENCE 

Most students will think that the headline is misleading, but remind them that based on the cor^ditions of 
the room, would it not be an accurate statement? Would it indicate support or nor^support of tlie candt- ^ 
date?-"support." ^ ^ , - * ^ 

In contrast, solicit a response'ffom the students as to how many can be seated in the auditorium. Write 
a number on the blackboard which would be slightly less than half the*seating capacity, e.g., for a seating 
capacity of 1,000 people, write the number 450. !f 450 people were in the audience, would the fallowing 
be an accurate headline? ^ 

4 ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

CANDIDATE SPEAKS B£FORE SPARCELY FilLED AUDIENCE 

The fact that there were 550 emp>ty seats makes the headline trye. 
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Another factor can be seen in the question of where the actual number o^ persons present can be 
fo'\jnd-"in the article itself." The following should then be written on the blatk^ard: 

60 

Sixty 

Whicfi of these are easier to register in the mind as to numerical quantity?-*360. 



Since newspaper articles are written in pyramid form, with most of the/nformation at the top, a diagram 
can be drawn on the blackboard illustrating this technique, as shown ii/transparency master J. Basic jrrfor- 
mation included in the. opening paragraph might indicate that candidates (name) , runnfng for 
(office) spoke before a group of students or adults at (pla^fr) . No mentjon is made concerning 
the fact that there were only sixty people present. 

Questions to be asked of the students would include: 

1. How many read every word of an anicle? Mpst will admit tcVnot doing sc.. 

,2. How rtiany meander down the center of the article like tjrfis? (Draw inside of pyramid as shown in trans- 
parency master K. 

This is a basic reading habit of most people, and creates b/ind spots down the sides of the artfcle. 

' • / 

Therefore, it is important that the.4<)l lowing items be tixen into consideration: 

1 . the word "sixty" 

2. the blrnd spots csn the sides 

3. the lower quaaer of the page. 
(See transparency master L.) 

If placed in ^ny of the above areas, it is almo/t guaranteed that nobody will ever know there were only 
sixty people iri attendance. Conversely, the 450 could be "buried" in the same way so that people do not 
realize the large size of the group addressed by/the candidate. 




Advertisements 

Of two advertisements to be sele 

.white showing, the other should in contfas<4iaS£j_yast amoUnX-of^hite. 



ha^^Tmuch "filleJ space," with little 



With both advertisements held up for thectes^^^^h-one is niore^pp^^ltng'^and draws attention? Students 
usually respond to the one with a lot of ^hitej^m^^kiyeasiep.t^^ apd more visually pleasant." 

A headline is drawn on the blackboai 
cated in transparency mastet^M 
of the amount of white space 



How an interview is reported is significantjnjts^subtle effect upon.the^^^ 
' nique to be illustrated. // 

With the help of the class, a st^flentjT^esj! 
board in this manner: 




1. mass transportation ✓ 

2 ^unemployment * - f ' 

3. education 

4. welfare costs 

•.5. environment . ^ 

6. housing 

7. state budget * ' 

The student is asked to imagine being interviewed as a candidate in regard to these issues, covering both the 
facts and plans on how he would deal with them. Would it be necessary to have ten, fifteen, thirty, sixty 
minutes or more to fully explain al! views? Usually, the indication is that one hour is needed. 

Can a reporter put a one-hour interview into the newspaper?-**no." What then must the reporter do?- 
"condense." . * " 

The students are then told that during the interview the candidate did well on ^mbers 1, 2, 4, 6 and 
poorly on 3, 5, 7 (using the list below as an example only). 

1. mass transportation (gOQd) 

2. unemployment (good) 

3. education (poor) 

4. welfare ^costs (good) 

5. environment (poor) 

6. housing (good) * ^ 

^7. slate budget (poor) ' - 

As^ritten by the reporter, 75 percent of the article would cover the information oq which the candidate 
did poorly and only 25 percent of the areas done well would be included, as shown in transparency master 
N. Remember, the reporter had to decide what was most important to include in the condensation. Would 
the article create a positive or negative ima'ge for the candidate?— "negative." ^ 

*\ 

Conclusion 

These Hve methods represent the major subtle ways m which a newspaper can influence it^ readers, if it 
were so inclined. Other techniques. sometimes used are misquotes or anonymous sources for information 
a^out the candidate. Some newspapers use these techniques on rar« occasions; others-rhay have a regular 
polify of influencing the public through methods rather than the actual strength of the candidate or issue. 

In reference to issues, alLthe techniques discussed above can be readily used by the teacher for the demon- 
stration of both sides of an issue. The issue is used as tbe headline rather than the candidates. 

Suggested Activities ' ' ^" . 

1 . The students*can make a frequency count on political advertisements for the major contests to establish 

. ^ 

whether or not the newspaper has been .providing ppme space and location to one candidate as com- 
pared to the other. This could also be done with articles on the candidates or major issues. 

2. When a majoV issue emerges, the class can develop a questionnaire on the issue, and interview members 
m the community on a random sampling basis to discover their attitudes and knowledge of the issue. 
(See IPLE's bookle^on Community Research Techniques - How and Why?.) At the conclusion of the 
newspaper coverage of the issue, the students again interview the ^me people to see if there.)jas been a 
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sliifi in attitude and knowledge on the subject. The stu*dtnts should^aluate their findings to determine 
whether the newspaper had any impact on the pecxpje's attitudes. - ' 

3. The students can set up an issOc analysis center to^ia,iii^<e^itically whether an-isbue is media inspired, 
candidate inspired, or a legltimaieiss^-oj^jnajeHrr^^ (Refer toMsYue Analysis Center, page 15 of 
this manual, or IPLE'b booklefc^TtfiJl^ue Analysrs Center.) 

NOTE. Media inspired docs not necessarily hjave a negative implication. For example, if it were not for* 
the Washington Post the Watergate-story might still be deeply hidden.^ 
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CHAPTER III 



VOTER EDUCATION RETRIEVAL SYSTEmC^ 



' STATUTES 



/ Intrdduction 

AH Individuals have a self-interest-the desire for fre^h air, safety from physical violence, steady employ- 
ment, the ability to secure adequate education and housing, etc. ' * 

In the American democratic poMtical system, self-interests are .promoted tlirough the vote. Despite its 
inequities, the democratic" system does offer'all citizens the opportunity to participate in making decisions 
which determine the policies of their community and country! No other'existing political systems offer 
this. 

Through active participation , in the political party ccfmmittee system and through organized blo^s\of 
voters, the self-interests o^thc community are maintained. [ I 

Information concerning thp act of voting- that first act to beccn^c a member of thp decision-making 
community-is presented in a ques-tion-and-answer format from the New Jersey Title 19 revised election 
laws. I Q most instances, tJo^grecise language of the election code has been used with reference to the spe- 
cific code sections. New Jcw^ students should use this section as a reference when providing information 
to the public during canvassing or registration activities. Students from states other than New Jersey should 
use the same questions as a basis fof discovering the answers whkh apply to their partKular state. 

New Jersey's procedure for voter registration via the postal service is innovative and, if shown ^successful, 
may establish a model for oC^er states, ^dents may wish to obtain copies of the election codjMf other 
states for comparative purposes. Since some states, such as Indiana, have created bi-partisan study com- 
missions to review election law, students will want to review the recj^mendations thus generated. 



It should be noted that, , because of a continually declining yptcr turnout, numerous' federal and state- 
proposals have arisen to facilitate voter registration and to update election laws. Such proposals have 
included: ^ 



1. an automatic registration plan ^whereby every acJult over 18 years would Be registered with of without 
their request ^ ,^ ^ 

2. ' a comprehensive door to door registration drive 



3. 
4. 



a plan whereby registration would immediately precede voting 
a post card registration. 



Students will' want to examine the pros and'cons of each plan. % 4ir 

Particularly significant is^ the proposed legislation establishing a uniform federal voter registration system 
through the postal system. Congressional committees have held hearings on this proposal. While groups such ^ 
as the League of Women Voters support this approach to voter registration, opposing groups express 
concern for the constitutional complexities related to federal^' vs. state jurisdiction, potential fraud and the 
cost of implementation. Consequently, no definitive action has occurred. 
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keep^ abreast ofTederal and state legislative proposals^in the field of^lection law, interested persons 
*n research the monthly pubWcdilion^ Federa/State ^l^tion Law Survey: An Analysis of State Legis- 
lation,'' Federal Legislation and'JudiCiql' Decisions prepared for^ the Office of federal Electionsvof the 



General Accounting Office by the American Law Division of the Congressional ReseS^ch Service, Library 
of Congress. ^ ' v ^ ' ... ; ' ^ 

The following questions and answers are .based on New Jersey statutes. For other states, liovstevor^ the 
questions will serve as guidelines for securing the relevant inforrj^ation. 

p Electio^KXtefmition ^. > ♦ 

. ■ T" ' ■ ■ 

What is an Election? . v " ^ ^ 

" * «. » ^ " 

"Election" means the procedure whereby the electors of this state or any politica^ su5divisionjhereof^ 

elect person to fill public office or pass o^n public .questions. ''General elettion" means the annual 
election to be held on the first Tuesday after [he 'first Monday in November. "Primary election" 
means the procedure v^hor^hy the members of a political party injhh->sfate or any^olitical sub- 
division thereof nominate candidates to be voted for at general /^lections^or elect persons to fill 
party offices, oV delegates and alternates to national conyentior)s.^ 

R.y 19:M 

Procedure for Filing fbr Office 

How does a political candidate file for offiq^e? • * . 

Basically, the simple procedure of filing a petition of candidacy (see sample form in Appendix F) 
/orty days prior to the primary ,election is all that is legally required.to become a political candidate. 
Independent candidates must adhere to this filing procedure even though their names do not appear 
on the primary ballot. The f^Vms for filing differ -slightly according to the dffice sought, but in 
every* instance, a specified number ofisignatures from registered voters must be ©btai»ecl .(e.g. 25 
signatures for local offices in.m\jnicipal^s under 14,000 population; 100 signatures for county-w'lde*^ 
office, asserablvman, and "slate senator* r^^^^d'^fSttaUires for governor and U.S. Senatoci-3tf}d indepen- 
cienl candidates must submit signatures equal to 2 percent of the voters casting balll>fs ill the last 
general election)^ ' ' ;* ^ ^ 

Petitions 4re fifed with the municipal clerk;, county clerk or secretary of state depending on the 
office sought (e.g. county,-wide candidates and jndeplTldents must file with the county clerk while 
candidates Yor state and federal positions file with the secVetary of state). All candidates are reminded 
when filing for office that they "are required by law to comply with the provisions ofrthe New Jersey 
Campaign Contributions and Expenditures Reporting Act." ^ 4 

• ~ \ " ^ , ^ -,R.S. 19:44A-^o44: 

Committees, Boards and Challengers 

What is the Membership anJ Organization of Murj^jaL Committees? ^ ^ • - » ^ 

The members of the -municipal committees of political parties shall consist of the elected i?iember 
^ of the county commfttee resident in the respective municipalities* The menibers of th^ municipal' * 
^ committee bliall take office on the first Saturday following their election as, members c^th6 county 

*R.S. signifies revised statutes of Title 19 election laws with aoiendments^ supplements, and acts cjonceminS Selection 
procedures. ' • ' 
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^ committee, which day the-terms of aM members oC such committees ttreretofpre elected shall 
terminate. The annual meeting of each, municipal committee shall be held on the first Morfday foHow> 
ihg the prihfiary flection for the general election, at an hour and place to be designated in a notice 
to be given by the chairman of the outgoing municipal committee to each member-eject, at which 
, annual meeting the members of e^ch committed shall elect some soitabie person as chairman to hold 
office for one year or until his sCTcc^ssor is elScted. The municipal committee shall iiave power ta 
adopt a constitution and'by-laws for its proper government. The chairman shall, preside at all meet- 
ings' of the committee, and shall pTerformtall duties required^ of him by law^^nd the constitution 
and by-laws*df such committer , ^ ♦ 

I ^ : - R.S: 19:5-2 , 

What is the Membership and Organization of County Committees? ^ 

The members of the county committees of politick! parties shall be elected annually at theprifnary 
for the. generaf election in the manr\er provided in this Title for the selection of party candidates 
to be voted for at the general electjon tiy voters of"a municipality. The county comniittee shall 
consist of one male and one female member from each urtit of representation in the county^ The' 
male receiving the highest number of votes among the male candidates and the female receiving 
the highest number of votes among the female candidates, shall be declared eledted. Members of 
the county committee shall actually reside in the districts or units which they respectively represent, 
The county committee shall determine by its by-laws the units into which the county shall be divided 
for purposfe of representation in the county committee. " ' 

R.S. 19:5-3 i 

Who May Appoint Challengers? ' ^ 

' The chairman of the county committee of any political party that has duly nominated ^r)y candidate 
for public office to Be vo^ed for at an election by all the voters within the county or any po[itical 
division thereof greater than single municfpality, or whpre ^he election is within and for a single 
municipality, or aiiy subdivision thereof, then the ^chairman of the municipal committee of tht 

^political party making such nomination within "and for such single municipality, or subdivision 
thereof, may appomt two challengers for each election district in his county bi<^ municipality, as 
the case may be. The'^^hairman of the cou^ity commiyee^of each political party may also appoint 
two challengejrs to serve and*exercise the powers of challengers, in eachSslecfion district in the county 
at any primary election. A candidate who has filed a petition for an office to be voted for at the 
primary election, ^nd a candidatejior an office whose name may appear upon the ballot to be used 

tin any election, may also act as a challenger as herein provided and may likewise appoint two (2) 
challengers for each district in which he is to be voted for; but only JWo (2) challengers shall be 
allowed for each election 'district to represent all the candidates nominated in and by the same 
original petition. - ^ . " . 

R.S-'19:l7-3 19:7-2* 

c 

I * ■ ' 

VVhen Must a Selected Challenger File an Application and/or Be Appointed? . ' 

J\}er appoin^ent of or applicatioi\ for challengers shall be filed with the county board not later 
than the second Tuesday preceding "any election. No persgn shalL^ be appointed a challenger u«der 
this title who is not a negistefed voter in*^the county in wl\ich t^e district is located in which such 
person is appointed to servj2,'and no.apjDointed challenger sh3ll serve jn any. district other than that 
to which appointed- . ; 

' . ' - . *R;S. ^19:7-3 
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What are the Authorized Powers of a Challenger? 

Such challengers shall bt? the authorised challengers for their respective political parties and candf^^ 
dates or for the proponents or opponents of a public question. TRey shall have the power to chaJfenge 
* the right to vote therein of arvy person claiming such right and shall have power to ask all^n^'essary 
questions to determine' this right. They may be present while the votes cast at any election are being 
,^ counted, hear and see the ballots counted and shall have the right and power to challenge the count- 
X^' Ing or rejecting of any ballot or any part of a ballot. ' 

' ' - R.S. 19:74 

What is the Composition of the District Boards? 

t ' ' ' 

The district boards in each election district shall consist of four members, who shall be appointed 
by the county board of the county in which such election district is Iqcated, in the manner herein- 
after provided. In election districts in which the primary laqguage-of 10 percent or more of the 
^ registered voters is Spanish, the county board shalLappoint two additional members who shall be 
of Hispanic origin and fluent in Spanish. ^ 

R.S. 19:6-1 

What is the Responsibility of the Board of Elections Regarding Registration of all Eligible Voters? 

Up to and including the twenty-ninth (29th) day preceding any election the commissidner, in 
counties having a superintendent of elections, and the members of the county board in all other 
, counties,' 6r a duly authorized clerk or clerks acting for him or it^ as the case may be, shall receive 
the application for registration of all eligible voters who shall personally appear for registration 
durihg office hours at the office of the commissioner or the county board, as the case may be, or 
at such other place or places as may^from time to time be designated by him or it for registratioh. 

. R.S. 19:31-6 

Voter Registration: Qualifications/Procedures' 

What are the^Eligibility Requirements for a Voter in the State of New Jersey? • 

He must ^J||SeenJ18) years of age or over, a citizen of the United ^States and of the State jof 
^ New Jersey, .reside in the State of New Jersey for at least thirty (30) day^ and in the county for at 
least thirty-(30) days immediately preceding the nexi general election. ^ j 



R.S. 19:31-5 ^ 



Is it.Necessary to Register Prior to Every Election? 



New Jersey's laws are designed so registration is permanent unless the voter has failed to vote during 
four (4) consecutive years; name appears on preemptory order list and has not re-applied; following 
^ ^a conviction of a crime and has' received pardon or restoration of franchise; has changed name due 
to marriage, divorce or court order. " ' ' * 

R.S. J9:3M3 
r9:31-5 
19:32-18 
19:31-17 

Can Registration Be Accomplished Via The Postal Service? , * 

> / .- . - 

. Any person entitled to register to vote may register as a voter in the election district in which he 
resides at any iime^ prior to the tw^ty-ninth (29th) day preceding any primary or general election 
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by completing a rcgistraiion c^^hdwing his signature or mark witnessed by a person previously 
registered to vote in the county in which he resides and submitting the card to the commissioner of 
registration of the county wherein he resides. Any registration card shall be mailed to the commis- 
sioner to which It is addressed or delivered to buch office. A registration card postmarked on^he 
thirtieth (30th) day preceding any primary or general election shall be deemed timely. 

When May Eligible Voters Registered During the Twenty-Eight Day Period Prior to Any Election Vote? 

Applications for voter registration made in person or by mail may be accepted by all authorized per- 
sons during the twenty-eight day period prior to any election. Eligible voters who register during 
this period shall be advised that he/she will not be eligible to vote in the election immediat^y forth- 
, coming, but will be eligible to vote in elections held thereafter. 

R.S. 19:31-6 . 

What are the Revised Laws Establishing Registration Not Only As Permanent, But Also Mobile? 

In each county the commissioner of registration shall submit to the Secretary of State on or before 
February 15 of each year a plan providing for evening registration for the primary election and on or 
before July 1 plans providing for evening and out of office registration for the general election, which 
plans shall be subject to approval by the Secretary of State. Evening registration shall be made 
available in each municipality between the hours of 4 P.M. and 9 P.M. for at least three (3) working 
dayf immediately preceding the close of registration for the primary and general elections and for 
municipal elections. Such plan for out of office registration may include door-to-door registration, 
and shall include the schedule and route to be followed by the out of office registration units, as well 
as a description of the number and nature of units to be used, and such further pertinent information 
as the Secretary of State may rule or regulation requires. Out of office registration shall be made 
available pursuant to such plan in each municipality having a population in exces's of 12,000 persons 
according to the most l-ecent United Sutes census. On or before the last school day pn which a 
person may register to be entitled to vote in the ensuring primary election, the commissioner of 
registration in counties having\a superintendent of elections, and the county board in all other 

'^counties, shall arrange for and coHrkict. registration in eaci) public and nonpublic high. school in the 
county, of all student^ who are eligibfe to register to vote in the ensuing election. School officials 

^ shall cooperate with efforts to register students in such schools. 



^ " 4 R.S. 19:31-2 

What are the Provisions Regarding Change of Residence? 

a. In all counties withint^his Sute, change of residence notices shall be made by a written request, 
signed by the registrant, forwarded to the commissioner by fnail, and actually received by him, or 
by calling in person at the office of the commissioner or the municipal clerk. The commissioner 
shin provide change of residence notices in card form for the use of any registered voter moving to 
* another address within the^same election district or to another election district within the same 
county. Copies of th'tse ^ooiPces shall also be available at the office of the municipal clerk in each 
municipality. Each munictpal clerk shall transmit daily to the commissioner all the filled out change 
of residence notices that he m'ay hav^ his office at the time. These notices shall be printed upon 
cards, shall contain a blanf? form showing where the applicant last resfded and the address and exact 
location to which he has moved and shall have a line for his signature^Upon receipt of such dhange 
of residence notice, the cpmmissioner shall cause the signature to be compared with the permanent- 
registration forms of the appffcant and, if such signature appears to be by one and the same legal 




voter, the commissioner shall cause theentry of the change of residence to be made on the permanent > 
registration forms and the registrant shall thereupon be qualified to vote in the election district to 
which he shall have so moved. If the conimissioner is not satisfied as to the signature on the request 
for a change of residence a notice shall be sent bv;rTtail, with postage prepared to the registrant at*bis 
new address, directing him to appear at a time to be fixed in the notice not less than ten days fro*m 
the date thereof, at the office of the commissioner to answer such questions as may be ^emed 
necessary i6 determine the applicant's place of residence and eligibility to vote. If such registrant fails 
to appear at the time and place as directed, or if the notice is returned as not delivered or if it is not 
returned as undelivered, the registration forms of the applicant shall be placed in the inactive file until 
such time as he establishes, to the satisfaction of the commissioner, the accuracy of the signature on 
such change of residence notice, provided, however, that such application for change of residence 
shall be filed 'with the commissioner or municipal clerk, as the case may be, on or before the 
twenty-ninth (29th) day preceding any election. All applications for change of residence* postmarked , 
on or before the thirtieth (30th) day preceding any election shall be deemed timely. 
b. in any county any voter who shall movef^ithin the same county^fter the time above prescribed 
for filing an application for change gf residency without having made application for a change of 
residence, shall be permitted to vote m the district from which he has moved, upon signing an affi- 
davit which shall set forth (1) the date upon which he moved, (2) the address from which he moved, 
(3) the address to which he moved, and such affidavit shall constitute a" transfer lo the said new 
residence for any subsequent election. The county clerk shall furnish to the election board of each 
district, form affidavits for this purpose and the said district boartJs shall turn over all signed afffdavits 
to the commissioner; provided, however, if the voter has moved from one residence to anotJ\gr 
within the same election district, at any time during the year he or she shall be' permitted to vote 
in such election district only at the next election, subsequent to the date of such change of residence 
within the distrrct,'upon signing the affidavit herein set forth. 

R.S. 19:3M1 

I 

Must Notification be Given to Applicants if Registration is Refused? 

The Superintendent of Elections or the county board of elections shall notify a registrant of the 
reasops why his registration has been refused. 

. * - <^ /r.S. 19:31-6 

What Provisions Qpvern the Printing and Distribution of Forms? 

The Secretary of State will prepare, and print the necessary forms and distribute them to fhe Com- 
missioner of Registration in each county. Any person or organization requesting registration forms 
shall be given a reasonable quantity. Completed registration forms must be. received by the Super- 
intendent of Elections or the county board of elections. If the form is acceptable the registrant 
must receive a written notification that he/she Ts duly registered to vote. Registtatlon forms sub- 
mitted by mail are completed in duplicate. One^orm is to be pasted on to the original permanent 
registration form, the other to the duplicate permanent registration form. . ' 

^ ' ^ • 19:31;6^ , 

When Will the Commissioner Transmit To The Clerk A Complete List of^ Registered Voters? 

On or before the fifteenth (15th) day preceding any primary election and on rfr before the fifteenth 
(16th) day preceding any general elefctfon the commissioner shall certify and transniit to 'th^ county 
clerk a complete list of all persons who are registered in each election district in each municipality 
in the county, together with a statement as to the number of persons registered in each district. 
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On the face of the list of registered voters thexoinmissioner shall in figures state the total number 
.of names of persons registered. ' 

R.S' 19:3M8 

In What Manner Shall Registration Cards Be Prepared? ^ . " 

JThe Secretary of Slate shall cause to be prepared registration cards of the size^ weight and fornrv 
described in this Title m both the English and Spanish language and shall provide-such cards to each 
commissioner of registration of any county in which there is at Iwt one election district in which 
bilingual sample ballots must be provided. 

4 R.S. 19:49^ 

. Sample Ballots and Voting Procedures 

<^ 

Wh^t is the Procedure Governing Sample Ballj)ts? 

In counties having a supenntendent of elections, and in other counties where the county board 
of'elections shaJI elect to operate under the provisions of this Title, the cpmmissipner of registration 
shall prepare and deposit in t-he post office^on or before 1*2.00 ci^clock/ioon, on the Wednesday pre- 
cedmg the general election day, a properly stamped envelope containing a copy of the sample ballot 
printed in English addressed to each registered voter in the coCtnty at tht^ address shown 6n \hc 
registry, except tha* for diswicts in which the primary language of 10 pe^'ent or more of the regis- 
tered voters is Spanish, a properly stamped envelope containing a copy pf thje bilingual sample ballot, 
addressed to each registered voter in the district of such board at th<^ address shown on the register 
shall be prepared and deposited. The commissioner of registratiop shaH return to the county clerk 
all ballots and envelopes not mailed or posted by him,, with a svwiWstatement in writing signed by 
Him that^ll the remainder of such ballots ^nd envelopes have been ^aled. 

R.S. 19:14-25' 

"What Are The Instruaions For Marking The Voter Ballots? 

(1) The only kind of a* mark to be made on this ballot in voting shall be a cross X, plus + or check >/- 
j2) To mark a cross X,^plus +, check V or when writing a name on this ballot use only black ink or 
black-lead pencil. ^ 
• (3) To v^e for any candidates whose names are printed in any column, mark a cross X, plus + 
or check V in the square at the left of the names of such candidates not in excess of the number 
t6 be elected to the office. 

(4) To vote for any person whoie name is not printedT&n this ballot^ write or paste the name of 
• such person under the proper title of office in the colurkn^designated Personal Choice and mark a 

cross X, plus + or check V in the square^to the left of the name so written or pasXed. 

(5) To vote upon aliy public question printed on this ballot if in favor thereof, mark a cross k, 
' plus + or check V in the square arthe left of the word "Yes," andJf opposed thereto, mark a cross X, 

plus + or check V in the square at the left of the word "No." 

*(6) Do not mark this ballot in any other manner than above provided for or make no erasures. 
Should this ballot be wrongly marked, defaced, torn or any erasure made thereon or otherwise 
rendered unfit for use, r^^.turn it and obtain another. In presidential years, the following instructions 
shall. be printed. upon the general election ballot; \ 

(7) Ta vote for all the eFectors of any party, mark a'cross X, plus + or check V in black ink or^ 
black pencil in the square at the left of the surnames of the candidaies for President and Vice-Presi- 
'dent for whom you desire to vote. ^ - 
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i i*^ Note, yhesc instructions are for voting districts still using paper ballots. Voting machines are being 
utifrzed^by an increasing number of districts. New methods such as punch card voting and Computer 
counting are being developed. 

What Individuals ar^^^xjthorized in th? Polling Area? ^ 

^embers of Di?fnct board; candidates standing/or eiectibn; authorized challengers or agents of 
candidates; voters preserrtsfor the purpose of voting; Superintendent of Elections or his deputies; 
" members of County JBoard of Elections; and assigned police. 

R.S. 19:32-21 
R.S, 19:6-16 
•R.S. 19:1^-8 
R.S. 19:71 

How Much Time is Allowed for Voting? , ^ 

j * * ' 

No voter shali remain m the voting machine booth longer than two minutes. After having cast his 

vote, voter must leave the polling room. 

R.S. 19:52-3 , - 



What are the Laws Governing Loitering and Eleaioneering? 

Loitering and electioneering are prohibited in or within one hundred feet of oars/c/e, entrance of 



polling place. 



R.S. 19:34-6 
R.S. 19:34-15 



\ ' 



What are the regulations governing absentee ballots? 

Absentee ballots may be requested by those registered voters who canriat vot« in person because: 
-of expected absehce from the state ' 
-of illness or physical disability (including blindness and pregnancy) 
—of observance of religious holiday - • 

-of resident attendance at-school, college or university , 
—of hours and nature.of employment (for school board elections dnly)^ 

Eligible registered voters desiring an absentee ballot should apply in person or by mail to the County 

Clerk for'^Primary and General Election; the Municipal Clerk for a Municfpal Election, and the School 

District Clerk for a School Election, suting home address, address to which ballot should be sent, 

and the'reason for the request. Sign with the same signature used at the polls. Ballot 'and instructions 

If 

will be mailed to you. 

An application for ballot must be received by mail no later than seven days preceding election. New 
emergency provisions: within !he seven-cfay period, and until 3:00 p.m. the day Before the election, 
you may vote absentee in person at the office of the County Clerk. If you are ill or incapacitated, 
you may 'send someone as your messenger with written authorization to obtain your ballot, and 
return it to the County Clerk's office. • , 

s 

&or School Elections, check with School District Clerk. . . * • \ 

.None receiving an absentee^ ballot' shall be permitted to vote at'their polling place., All j3bsentee 
ballots'rfiust reach County Election Board by the close ofElection Day. 
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ELECTORAL COLLEGE 



J. 



Introduction ^, 

The United States, with the status of a democratic republic, is believed to have an open and, democratic 
system of electing its President and Vice President. There are, however, members of both Hpus^s of 
Congress as wel as political^analysts, observers, and professors who view this as a gross misrepreserwion. 
In fact, the sp(|iial commission on electoral reform of the American Bar Association concluded, an 
extensive ten month study, that "The existing electoral system is archaic, undemocratic, complex, 
ambiguous, indirect, and dangerous. ..." 

Arthur Krock, Pulitzer Prize winning political journalist, wryly commented over twenty years ago, 'The 
road to reform in the method of choosing the Presidents andVice Presidents of the United States is littered 
with the wrecks ©(previous attempts." ^ ♦ 

This section presents the historical background of the electoral college and some of the more recent 
attempts of electoral reforms, along with the major reasons for their defeat at the committee level. It 
includes the history of the resolution and its analysis. 

Many experts and analysts strongly feel that tite present system oC choosing our Chief Executive functions 
better, than any of the proposed alternate systems. Their viewpoint is articulated through the Mmogty 
Report of the Senate "tcr^^iciary committee filed by 'Senators Ervin, Hruska, Eastland, ThurmSnd, 
McClelland,.and Fong. ^ " 

The information provided can be used both as a learning tool and a vehicle to stimulate defeate^the topic 
through awareness of both pro and con arguments. 

^ Historical Design of the 
^ ^ Framers of the-Constitution > 

In 1787 James'Wilson of Pennsylvania spoke of the'\iifficulty the Constitutional Convention had experi-^. 
enced in agreeing or\ a plan for choosing the PresLrfent: •/ 

' . . . T ^ 

This Convention, Sir, was perplexed with noVart of this plan so much as with the.mode of choosing 
the President of the United States . . . This subject has greatly divided the Hou§e, and vyill also divide 
people out of doors. It is in truth the most difficult of all on which we had to decide. 

There was no shortage of ideas at the Convention on how to elect the President. AtfnonMhe man^lans 
proposed were direct popular election, election by the Congress, and election |)y iihe stSte Icgispures; 
Direct popular*^lectioh\was opposed mainly because it was felt that the people, lacking kn|wredge0f the 
candidates, could not make an intelligent choice. An election by Congress was. rejected fecausc^^ was 
believ^^d that' this would undermine the independence of the' Executive. Similarly) the idea dk^^^^n by 
state legislatures^was defeated because of the fear that the President would be so indebted to th(^ States that 
the exercise of Federal authority would be jeopardized. tft 

Unable to agree upon a plan, the Convention appointed a ''Committee of Eleven" to propose a comf3[romise . 
solution. The hybrid electoral college system was that compromise solution. The people would Choose . 
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electors in the flt^i instance, either by direct popular election or through appointment by populady^lected 
slate legislatures^ but the electors ^ey chose would, actually vote for President and VicePr^dent. The 
elector^ according to the original design, would vote individually for the candidate>^tfiey believed best 
qualified for Resident and Vice President. As Alexander Hamilton wrote in Fedefalist No. 68, "a small 
numb€«if_^r^ns selected by their fellow citizens from the general mas^, will be most likely to possess the 
information anB^iscernmertt requIsiTe^to such complicated investigations ..." ^ 



History of the Latest Resofution 



Senate Joint Resolution 1 



The Subcopimittee on Constitutional Amendments began the first of two sets of hearings on the election of 
the President on Februar> 1966. The subcommittee held eighteen days of hearings and heard testimony ^ 
on all of the various plans for reform of the electoral system. More than fifty witnesses appearec^efore the^N 
subcommittee and the hearing Vecord totaled nearly one thousand pages. (Election of the President, hear- 
ings befdre the Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments, 89th Cong,, second sess, and 90th Cong,, 
first sess,), % ^' • - 



Following the near electoral mishap in 1968, the subcommittee undertook a further study of electoral 
reform. In eleven days of hearings, the subcommittee heard fortv-nir>c witnesses and compiled a second 
hearing r|?cord of more than one thousand pages. Once again, the subcommittee heard testimony on all the 
various plans for reform. (Electing the President, Subcommittee on Constitutional Amendments^ 91st 
Cong., first ses^,). 

J. ' 

In September 1969, electoral reform became the pending order of business i)efore thC'full Judiciary 
Committee, On February 3, 1970, the committee voted 13-4 to consider electoral reform by April Hand 
to vote.on the pending resolutions no later than April 24. Three adcfitional days of heal-ings were held by 
the full! Judiciary Committee on April 15, 16, and T7. 



The full Judiciary Committee met in executive session on April 23. In the course of its deliberations, the 
committee rejected a number of substitute amendments, including the district plan (S.J. Res« 12), the 
proportional plan (S.J. Res. 2), the mo^ed present system plan (S.J. Res. 191), and a number of other 
substantive amendments that would have; altered the runoff provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 1. The 
committee then voted 11-6 to report direct popujar election plan embodied in the substitute version of 
Senafe Joint Resolution 1. . . 



Analysis of the Resolution 



Sec. 1 



Abolishment of the present system of electing the President and Vice President. RepldLcd with 
, election by direct popular vote. The people of every state and the District of Columbia would vote 
; directly for President and Vice President. Candidates piust consent' to run jointly. This section 
would pre'^ent a candidate for either office from being paired with more than one individual. 

„■ ^ ■ • ■ 

Sec. 2. "Electors" would be changed frpm meaning members of the Electoral College to those recogni/ed 
as qualified votel-s. Via the Voting Rights Act o/ 1970, uniform residency and voting requirements 
would be created" and established on a nation wide basis. 

. / . . . / 

Sec. 3. In order to be elected President, a candidate rhust receive at least forty percent of the vote cast. If. 
no individual receives at least forty percent of the vote, then there willi)e a run-off election held 
betwee^i the two pairs of candidates who received.the highest number of v^ptes cast. 
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Sec. 4. The times, places, and manner of holding .sucfNelections^hlfi be prescribed in each state by the 
legislature thereof, but the Congress may alter at anvpfllel by law, such regulations. 

Sec. 5 The 'Congress may, by law, provide for th^j^tase of death, inabUrty, or withdrawal oT 
for President or Vice Presid^^nt befops^^^resident or Vice President h^ve^eien^^i<fctejc 
case-of the death of both the President-elect and the Vice President-efect. 

Sec. 6. The Congress shall lw(rthe power to enforce thifarticle by.app 




7. This artick^stiall take effect orie year after the 1 5 th day of April following ratification. 



Defects of the Present System 



appearance of political party candidates a^early as 1800 meantr in effect, that Hamilton's concept of a 
'*seleo^t assembly" of independent dec ors already had lost its purpose only a decade after its embodiment 
m the Constitution. More than one h jndred twehty-five years later, however, the elector still retains his 
constitutionally guaranteed independence. In January, 1969, Congress confirmed this 18th century 
prerogative by accepting the vote of a popularly chosen Republican elector from North Carpiina who had 
cast his vote.in the Electoral College foVlGeofge Wallace, the American Independent Party candidate. 

onmg off the»Presidency to the highest bidder, nevertheless, is all 
when the present electoral system brought us to the brink of 
Constitutional crisis. A shift from Nixbr to Humphrey of only forty-two thousand popular votes in three 



The prospect of unknown ejectors auct 
too real. That is tlie lesson of 1968, 



states would have denied Nixon an elect 
the balance of power! 

What Is Wrong With The Sy.stem? 



oral majority and given Wallace, with his forty-six electoral voles. 



It can elect a President who has fewer votes than Kis opponents and thus is not thie first choice of 
the voters. . • 

It awards all of the state's electoral votes to the winner of the state popular vote, whether his 
margin is one vote or one million votes. * ^ 

It cancels out all the popular votes cast for the losing candidate in a state and tasts th^se votes for 
the winner 

It assigns to each state a minimum of three electoVal votes regardless of population and voter 
turnout. V ' ^ * * 

It provides for a patently undemocratic method of choosing the President in the , event that no 
candidate receives an electoral majority. 

It adheres to the Unit Rule >^hich /s not eueh a constftutiona/proUiSfon. This "winner-take-all" 
formula is a state practice. In effect, millions of voters are disenfranchised if they vote for the 
losing candidate, because the full electoral power of their statjs, the elecioral uote, is awarded to 
the candidate they opposed. 

A candidate c^uld win a majority of the electoral vote by capturing statewide pluralities in only 
eleven largest states and ithe District of Columbia. (This means, in effect, that in 1968, 25 percent 
of the popular vote could have elected the President!) ' " ^ , 

The present electoral system cannot guarantee that the candidate with the majority of the popular 
vote will be elected the President. • ^ 

In 1824, 1876, and again in 1888, this system produced Presidents that were not the popular 
choices of>he voters! " 

Good fortune, not design, has produced Presidents who were the popular choices of the people. 
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The Tests of A Modeprtlectoral System 

1, 1 1 musi giui^oe ilui .tho'tjndidaio with the most votes \s clecicd President. 

2. L^^yst coupt ^very vote equally. ' ' . 

'3. it must provide the people themselves v^ith the right to make the choice directly. 

N(^€, This h§t JS part of the findings of the American Bar Association's blue ribbon committee on electoral 
reform, which concluded a ten-month study. . ' , 

• . r 

Minority Report: Senate Committee 

One of the important pieces of business to come before the Senate in recent year? is consideration of the 
System of presidential election. Among the proposals for reform are those whicK recommend moderate, 
qhange, those which recommend extensive alteration, and those which demand complete abolition. Many 
people believe that the Judiciaj^ Qonimittee, in recommending the destruction of the electoral-vote system 
m favor of direct electfen, has embraced a scheme that will adversely affect the entire constitutional ^nd 
political structure of the United S^tes. There are many others who realize that the.present system has its 
defects; however, they also believe that remedies are available short of its wholesale destruction. 

In his statement in opposition to direct election, former Attorney General Nicholas De B. Kaizenbach 
.commented * 

* \ strongly fceJ that on a matter so basic to the confidence an^ structure of the country, we ought not 
to abandon the familiar and workable for the new and^intried without the clearest demonstration of 
* need. In my judgment, no such demonstration has been made. We should not substitJfte untried 
democratic dogma for proven democratic experience 



Probable Consequences of Diw:t Election 

• The two-party system would be destroyed thereby encouraging the formation of a host of splinter 
parties, ' , ^ 

• The Federal system would be undermined by removing the slates as stales from the electoral, 
process. * , ' . 

• Indispensable instilutional support for the separation of powers would be removed. 

• P^jblic opinion would be radicalized, endangering the rights of all minorities by removing 
incentives to compromise. ( 

• -An irresistible temptation for electoral frauS would be created. ^ 

• ^Tedious elettoral recounts and challenges might be a usuaj proceeding, 

• National direction and control of every aspect of the electoral process might be necessitated. 

• The great possibility of a run-off election would induce many more candidates to run, and to 
withdraw only after the first election. 

i Recent R^fo^rms Defeated in Committee 

District Plan * , , 

The district plan would retain the electoral vote, with electors chosen from single-member districts within 
each state and t\j(o electors running at-Iarge statewide?. 
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Proportional Plan 

The proportional plan wouJd retain the electoral vote, but-rep^a^e the unit rule with a proportional division 
of a stated electoral vote on the basis of the popular vote in that state. 

Modified Present System . 

The modified present system would write into the Constitution for^the first time the major defect of the 
present system-- the unit rule. 

The question of jplection form has been long debated in the U.S. Sen^e. It would be of value to secure 
students opinions on whether reform is neecicd, and what direction it should^take. Their points of view can 
be express"iJd through formal debates^-round table discussions, or written^eport^ 
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PARTY STRUCTURE 



Introduction . * . » • ^ 

Politics in the United States, as in any ccKJntry, is primarily a process of competition for diverse interests. 
Various groups and organizations in the United States, in ojpe v^ay or another, have tremendous influence 
on public opinion and policy. Political parties, too, hav^^^great-impact on public decisions. Their main 
purpose, however, is to win elections andlo strengthen^ democratic system. 

,Most Am'ericans believe that problems should, and vl^ill, be solved at a national or state level; rather than in 
the community. This is substantiated by the f/ct that the greatest number of citizens vote in the 
presidential election, while the number of voters steadily decreases with proximity of the election to the 
community. What most Americans do not understand is the party organization and the very meaningful 
political party involvement that doe^ exist in their own community. Even if the major concern is the 
election of a p/esident of the United States who represents the political philosophy and social self-interest, 
the^existence of a strong community base makes the coordination of a local, county, and even state 
campaign a much easier and more orderly process. The following information is provided to give the 
student^ basic understanding of party organization, the process by which4)olitical decisions are made, and 
an awareness of the pojjitical opportunities which exist in the community. 

Organization 

A party's National Committee normally consists of a small staff, which in an election year expands to a 
staff' of approximately three hundred. National party committees, made up of representatives of the state 
parties, choose candidates for President and Vice Presidenl.and approve a party platform. Each state has 
two n^ional committee persons, a man aad a woman; however, the method of selection varies from state to 
state. ' . ' 

Mosf states have a state committee; county, city, or town committees; and district, ward, or precinct 
committees. The rules and regulation^ concerning organization, duties, and operation of parties ig each 
state are determined by state legislatures. ' 

Local committeemen are chosen ^ither by local party meetings or in primary elections. They /m". turn ^ 
automatically belong to the county committee or help to elect the representatives to that committee. In 
most states the county, town, or city committees elect representatives ta the state committee. In some 
state|, however, the committee is comprised of representatives from congressio^nal districts, ^ate senatorial 
districts, or 9tate.legislative district committee^. 

Many Americans believe that the national party controls pofitical affairs straight down the Ijne starting with 
the. National Committee and going down to the Precinct;'however, ^he exact opposite is true. The party 
organization is shown in diagram form» * 
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'A CommitteeV^oman Speaks Out**^ 



by Dathene Leve 

I have Deen interested in the general term '*'politics'' since I vyas old enough to spell the vjprd^^isfollowed 
elections and argued over candidates and issues long before I was old enough to vote. So f ^uppos^k^as 
natural for me to becbme involved at the first opportuniiyf ^ 

That oppoitunity came during the Presidential election ye^r of 1968. One of the candidatesVas schedu4ed 
to make an appearanjce in my community and I wanted to i)elp in the cafhpaign. So I "let n)y fingers do the 
walking." I found the county headquarters number in the phone book/called and ajked to help. They put 
me in touch with the municipal chairman, and presto! I was ''in politics." My^eteci^ion district had a 
conimitteewoman at th'iit time, so \ in effect biecame her apprentice. Uattended all county committee 
meetings (which, with the exception of re-organf^ation meetings, are open to tbapublic), helped handout 
literature, addressed envelopes, made phone calls, Knocked on doors, and sa^M the polls on election day. 
When the time came and she felt she could no longer continue on the cor^mittee, du^j to personH and 
business commitments, I filed a petition, ran in4the primary, and prUto! I was a "politician." Arid it^s a title 
for '^hich I have worked very hard and of which f am extremely prdDt^ontrary to popular belief in these 
post-Watergate days, the term "politician" is- not synonymous with "crook." There have been other 
^andals m government, possibly some that have remained fiidden, with far worse effeclsspn the American 
, people; There will doubtless be^ more in thrt future.. But the good that has been done by dedicated and 
r£sponsible men and women so far outweighs the J)ad that it is almost ridiculous to compare them. And a 
footnote if I may the. key figures in the Watergate sfc^ndal were not politicians. With one exception, A7or 
one of them had ever been elected to public office. • 

' i % ' 

Another seemjngly popular misconception is tKbt few politicians have high ideals most seem to do nothing 
but deal and compromise 1 defy anyone to find, any area of Jife, whether school, job, marriage, or ' 
whatever, wherein it is not necessary to compromise or make deals. The vast majority of politicians are 
idealists, for thO very basic nature of Qur government is to do good, to make a'better life for all..jQAo4«sTo^ 
be a bit of an idealist to want to become involved at all. But there also is the need to be practical-withoul 
compromise no one's ideals would ever becofipe reality. Witfiout give and take, nothing at all can happen. 
No two people ttiink exactly the same, ao one is ever all right or all wrong. So a compromise simply takes 
"some from me, some from you^ puts it all together in a workable form that, in the end, benefits us both. 
Through politics, that end rqsult has made it possible for us to live in a free country with an pver-increasing 
standard of living comparable to no other nation on earth. ^ 

Our system of government is based on a two-party system that, while having some drawbacks, stiil work^ 
^^^jsjtfjrwh^aanything else. Within a party, as with any group of people working for a generally common 
cause, there njust btf organization, rules, standards of operation, loaders and. followers. 

That there ar^hose who misuse whatever power or authonty^'thcJy have cannot bo denied. But these people 
would likely mfke use of any, field of endeavor for their own selfish needs. ' * 

' . ' ^ ' ^ '-^ 

As for glamour and financial gain, I cannot, quite naturally, speak for all committees everywhere, but I 

This article w\s prepared for this manual by Dathene Leve, Commit tee woman. WiUmsboro, New Jersey. ^ , 

< * • # 
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belitve most committee people are far removed from either. I am a c6mm1tteewoman, 2nd Vice-chairman 
"of the municipal committee, and hav^e a low license number, all of which, combined witti twenty cent^, 
^ would, buy me arcup of coffee' Lam on a first name basis with local and county selected officials from 
whom I have received- nothing nftore than .an occassional free ^^<et it sorxxQ affair or gther. Some of the . 
people I have meuthrough politics l^dislilce intensely, fj^s^ I thrr^^^ry highly of, and a few l' consider to be 
, good friends. The glamour usually consists of^^thmg more than the excitemenj on election day, the 
exhilaration of victory after a lo^g. har/l campaign, and occasionally being at the same place at the same 
tipie as a reporter or T.V. camera. There is nothing hiore exciting than a victory cele^^ration— nothing^more 
heart breaking than a close defeat, and nothing more satisfying than knowing whiitever the outcome, you've* 
done your best. , , ' \, 

, * V- • ' ^ ' m-' ^' . 

I realize everyone ^es not^hare my enthusiasm for politics art^ government, but the^on/y wa^ to. insure ' 
good government is to have as many good Qeoplc^as possible involved. When^the gooa ones don't care, the 
field is left wide open for th^ corrupt, greechj' and power-liungry. It is very trg? that you get the government ^ 
you deserve. If you feel things aren't right or could be ^|^roved-get involved, 'get to know,;yotrrparty*s 
goals, achievements and people; make it your business in any way you can. I don't think yq^W regret it. 



/ * 




State Organization , 

^h e fo Mow ing section describes the way in which party structure works and the general ' rules and 
' regulations concerning p^rty organization: , ♦ 

' . ' ' \ • • ' •' 

At the top of both the State Democratic and Republican parties are the State chairman, vice-chairman, and 
• exTfctttive director. AlUre elected by representatives of the county organizations; the executive director is 
the full-time party official and receives a regular yearly salary. . ' ^/ r 

^ It is thj? procedure for both the Democratic and. Republicaw^arties that if the State chairman is a man,. then 
. the Stately ice-chair|fi'an 'will be a woman and vice-vejfcsa. The executive director, however, may be a.man or 
woman. * ' * 

* . / ' .. .. 

Members 5f the state committees of poli^cal parties are chosen {one male and one female for each county) 
for terms of four years , at the Gubernatorial' primaries and take office one week after being elected. 
Vacancies are filled for the unexpired term by the respective cguhty committees. (It should be noted that 
' the cpncept of "one-man one-vote" representation used in legislatures does not follow in the party structure.) > 

The county leadership is similar to the state structure for both parties. The county chairman, vice-chairman, 
and executive director are all elected by representatives from local municipal organizations 

*The malexfemaie relationship between county chairmen and vice-chairmen is again the rule- as with state 
policy. The executive director remain^ the fuM-tinje staff person with a yearly salary. ^""tl^ - 

^ . \ ' - ' ^ ' ^ 

Jhe IpGal municipal chairman is elected by the local committeeman and committeewoman, the legaUy> 
dcfignatea-rcfiresenutives of tjie lodal party 'structure. Thus, a quick glance'at the relationship bet\y,een 
^ate^ .county, and local parties wilP indicate several well organized structures which would control the 
election of'local,'County, and state leadershiprAnd they do. ' . ' " " 

This why individu^s from "strong" counties seem to have a mafority of leadership positions, while some 
"wgak" counties have no representation at all. There is one significant characteristic of any," powerful - 
county or state political machfne. Its basic support is found in the home com'munity of its majbr political 
^ leaders, and while this may or nnay not always })e TOO percent true, it is applicable in a ftiajority of cases. In . 
politics, most things don't just hapf3en-they' occur for very logical reasons. These-reasons wiitte examined 
in the following review of the basic and often-kep^secret structure of the.county committee system. * 

County Committee System ^ * ' i ^ . * . 



CoincK^^ns with primary elections fof candidates who will receive party ftpd^rsiiment^ in following 
general el^tions is the election of county^ommitteemen and committeewomen. ' , 



This is potemially one of the most- important positions in the political structure. EvCry municipaffty is 
broken down into districts'. In each' electionjislrict^ regardless of the number ofjparty voters therein; the 
registered memBers of a political party (Democratic, Republican) elect two county cQmm'ittee people to* 
represent them: one comrfiitteeman and ooe committeewoman^ They, serve for one-year terms. * 

^ay voter is eligfble to run for a committee post but must fjle petitions supported by the signattjres Jf ten 
registered party voters /br/y days \^fore thelprimary. AH 'cgmmitteemembers are unsalaried. 

, .. ' . / ■ ■ < ' 

(Municipal -uxnmittees are m^ae up Of.the county committeemen and women within ryiunicipal boundaries, 
Mwjcipal chairmen act as liaisons with the county chairman.) ; ' ' 

■ , , < '. • ■ * . ' , . . • « 
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The committee people have the following responsibilities and privileges*^ 

1. to prmnote party interests: ' ^ ^ . 
a. /acquaint each voter with candidates and issues 

assure that votersget to the polk * • . < 

c. canvass district to aware of new arrivals, and learn voting tendencies of each voter, if possible. 

d. be available tb each person as their e/ected representative to the party^ 

e. act as liaison between voters ^d candidates. 

2. to irtcreaso'the niembership of actual party workers and club members, <^ 

3. no assist in voter Registration, i'^ . 7 ' 

* ' > 

• 4. to check voting lists, ^ . . 

5 to scive as poll challengers during elections, • • • . 

6. t6 elect the local nr^unicipal chair/nan, * ... 

7. to elQct all other municipal party afficers, . ^ 

• • ' * O 

8. to decide.mtinicipal party policy, * ♦ . * 

9. to determine how municipal p^rty funds :ire spent, 

" 10. to serve on the countr;y party committee, • • 

> % ^ • 

11. to ap'point a District Election Board Worker. 

tach comrnittee- person rccommencis an individualHo serve for Qne year on the County Election Board. 
\ Thjs ^csonVeceives fprty dollars for the election day which-begins at 7 a.nn., and lastj until results are 
V turned in and tabulated. ' , " ^ 

' ' ■ • j ^ 

. 12. County^ommittee may apply for fow- Irc^se places forthemselves and/or other party workers through 
a state sen4or. Cost is ten dollars. ' ^ 

^ 'In terms of responsible political/ activity, sincere, civic-minded committeemen and committeewomen could 
help elect municipal party leaders who ijhare these ideals and thus provideva, base of support for si^jiilarly 
mended candidates in thelr^'own communities. Unfortunately, however, rather than a vehicle for responsible 
action, the commitrec system' has Tong been the method of voter manipulation often used^ by political 
demagogueVfor private sclf-interesls ar^d'gain. * * 

»l » ' 

County Committee Ma|;hlne . <> * ' ^ 

Have v.ou ever wondered* how, a* political giant has successfully survived so long in the political system' The , 
key to much of his.(or her)''sucd6ss cnay be found in the county committee sy40t\s. 

" AW activities of the party within thc^ county are directed nominally by the'county committees, Ihe most 
pc^werful units of the party system. The committees choose the candidates who will rifn m primary^' 
elections {endyrsements, although not fo^^alCy 'permittec^^ are tantamount t(3r election in most cases), 
recpmmenc^^appointments, a.nd implement party policy. Patronage, other than^tiie Election Board, is n(^y 
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within the realm of the committee-person. It starts with municipal government elected officials. The party 
affiliation of the majority bf^ those serving in the local government usually 'determines the direction of 
appointments to government jobs. 

Within the county commijttee, the key figur6 is the county chairman, who pliysihe leading role in: 
t. securing candidates for elective offices; • , 

21 organizing registration drives; * • « " = 

3. preparing for elections; " • . • ^ 

4i organizing socla^and fund-raising functions. ' ' ^ * 

He also provides a ^inkage^etween the country committee and the formal strifctpfe"^ of county government. 
, Tht; chairman's base of power ^is grounded in. ^ ^ 

1 . his influence as an appointed or elected official; ^ ^ 

2. his jDosition as a p^wcrbpoker; * ' - ^ 

3. his tenure as chairman. Thes(flfactc5T\^help to make the county chairman one of the mosl^ powerful 
figures in the party-b'rg^inizatio*. ' ^ , \ 

-It IS clear that most Americ4ns do not vote [n commitfee elections. The poll of student leaders suggests the 
hypothesis that most Americans are ignorant of the committee structure. 

*^ - 

This meanxthat an indivn^ual v^hpdoes undcrstaVid it has a clear p^tical advantage over those who do not. 
A scrutiny of the lasting political bosses reveals"^that many com.mitteemen or committeewomen who began 
their careers concurrently with their emergence as a municipal -or county leaders, now have either advanced 
politically or have remai'ned, by choice, county committee persons. 

Many committee persons who remain loyal ro the party leadership have retained their seats for over twenty 
' to thirty years. This indicates that rather than evqJving into a vehicle for responsible social antt\political 
action, the connmittee system has become a method oTyepaying and insurmg^rty Ibyalty. 

In fact-*nis quite natural to expect the party leadership to sit down and decide, in advance of a primary 
. contest, v^ho will miake a "good'* (i.e. loyal) contmlttecman or womanr. This individual theR»1las his name 
placed on the ballot 85 percent of the time unopposed and the LOYAL P/^TY VOTERS in t^hat district 
are urged to vote in the primary. . , • • • 

Thus, while in theory the comijiitteemen ar^d women elect the murticipal chairman, in practice it j^quite * 
^ the opposite sifice tJ^.municipal cj^airitian decides whd^lhe committee persons will be, getsth^itTdected, 
an^'in tufft^ets himself ^ortus^e^gnate) re-elected. In such a nfianner,-is party leadershio^^^fpetuitfed. 

There aiV twd|Mbr methods by vyifich party leadership insures committee corrtroL The first occurs when a 




party controls Wj^j^xuij^Jpi^^ officials. This provides^^he oppor^unity^'for various appointncients 
(knowig a* the -j^BHKte|n) whereby eLucted and prospective county con]fnitteemen*anJl women are given 
county or..local i0Ps!^i?l|enaploy;ers are, in fact, the political bosses who secured these jobs for them and 
who can \^^\6jfti6m fired on order. Thus, their loyalty to the party mcufjibent leadership is further guaranteed. 



A second method of inrroducing committeemen and women to their voting (and prospective voting) party 
constituencv is by appointing them to chair ihe< local Red Cross, March of Dimes, or some other 
philanthropic drive. ^ , 

Usually a full slate of contested raceS'for committee seats occur when either a new leadership emerges in 
the party or whej incumbent parity leadership is indicted ^Por graft or corruption: 

The pattern of "machine polftics" as described >above, while operating in many big cities, is far 'from being 
true in small towns and suburbs. Otherviise, it wbuld not be as difficult as.it is to get committee .pepple^ 
Much more work is invoiyed than any financial' or political power gain would justify^. Good commftiee 
people are judged byliow hard they work~a different connotation to the word loyalty. . r 

The examination of the described methods above is by no rSbans m^ant eitherto condone or to cpndemn 
them, bp t to simply expose the new voter to {he way politic«(?g^aerSIIy^orks. 



Just a:> the committee system can, and sometimes ha>, oeen used for manipulation of political powers, it 
also represcntb the major vehicle for party reform and responsible political action. 'All young people who 
wish to become involved in politics should be urged to choose the party of their choice and become 
involved as an organized group in the commij^e system. * ( 



STATE PARTY STRUCTURE 
♦\ (SAME FOR DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES) 



STATE 
CHAIRMAN 



. STATE 
ORGANIZATION 
(ONE) 



COUNTY 
ORGANIZATION 
(TWENTY-ONTE)' 



MUNICIPAL, 
ORGANIZA'KfON 



STATE 
VICE 
CHAIRMAN 




STATE 
EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 



COUNTY J 
CHAIRMAfI 



COAJNTY 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 




COUNTY* 
EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOi^ 



COUNTY 
COMMITTED; 
MAN, WOiyiAN * 
(ropreSenVcounty) 



MUr^PAL CHAIRMAN 
-7^ 




MUNICIPAL 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 



DISTRICT/WARD, 
t)R PRECIN"CT . 
CHAIRMAN 
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APPENDIX A 



J PR^SS RELEASE 

This is a sample pr^ss release adapted from an actual article featuring the Institute's voter education 
'program. Compare and note tl^e techniqiTes utilized in developing the fo|;^nriat and content, especially if 
release is longer than one double spaced page, -j: ' , 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE ^' ' % " * . ' * 

For further information contact Scott Callan, Publicfty Chairman, Holy Cross High School at (609) 

, 416J5'403. . ^ . \ 

• •» \^ (caption and pR^o attached) 

The Institute for Political and' Legal Educatiorvof H6ly Cross High School is sponsoring a special mpck * 
efeotion in order^to provide thfe students with voter regisVation expprienc|. By -using voting marines and 
by •listening to debates anjJ discussions by actual candidatesland present office holders, the students learn 
the details of the electjon process. 

T^he Institute experimental class is one of ten federally-fuiftl^ classes in^ New Jersey, acting as a model 

for both the^tate apd nation. Professional training is provided^i^n politics,/^Yei;jjment, and community 

servfces through work in the;classroom as well as in the community. 
. , • • " ' ^ .V 

(WORE)' 



I 
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ADD l-Simulatiqn Election ^ . . ^ , 

The teacher-coordinator, Mr. John Goudy, stated that the students divided themselves into two political 
parties, after they received training by county party leaders. The students are now screening candidates tp 

^ ■ ( ' 

rufvon thfeir party tickets. < 

In order to vote in this electjgn, stuclents will have to go through simulated voter registration using 

copies of the actual form. Student Election Board Chairman, Richard Felice, is running the registration. 

' ' ; > * . . / 

^ Assembly j^rograms will be aired order to provide the Student body an opportunity lo hear the views 

of student candidates running for Staje senator, assemblyman-, and mayor. 

I * \ . . 

1 The members of the class will be assigned to each candidate as campaign managers. This wil[ involve 

speech writing, developing cafmpaign materials, and publicly -for candidates. ' ^ 

The st/idents elected will serve on^'full da^ office assuming the role$ of their counterparts. Voting 

rfiachine{wiHljpusedm the election. [30] o ' " " 



APPENDIX B 



POLITICAL PARTY PLATFORM 

•During the simulation election, the stud^t parties will be required to formulate individual platforms. 
Contained belov/ is a sample platform to be used as a representative model. ^ 

PREAMBLE-'The people ai-e cynical about the idea that a rosy future is just around the corner . . . They 
feel that the government is run for the privilege^! few rather than^for the many-and they are right ... We 
want to speak for, and with, the citizens of our country ..." ^ 

.COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT- 'We strongly oppose the use of housing^or community development 
programs to impose arbitrary housing patterns on unwilling comrTiunitiies. Neither do wfe favor dispersing 
large numbers of people ayay from their homes and neighborhoods against their will." f 

LABOR-"We will continue to search for realistic and fair solutions to emergency labor disputes, guidecffcy 
two basic principles: first, that the health and safety of the people should always be .paramount; second, 
Jhat collective bargaining should be kept as free as possible^ from government interference." 

WOMEN-"We pledge a'pr^orjfy effort to ratify the IquafRights Amendment^ ;c) enqourag^the availability 
of maternity benefits tp alt working women, and to permit wotlimgi^milifislto deduct from gross incomef 
^as a business eicpense> all housekeepihg aftd child care costs. And, we pledge^the appointment of women to 
■positions of top responsibility, including the Cabinet and the SJpreme C^Jrt. And we finally pledge that 
the Federal government will fund comprehensive, developmental Chila "care progftims :that will* be 
family-tentered, locally contr6lled,-and universally avaUable." ^ 

LAW ENFORCEMENT-"We pledge to intensify efforts to prevent criminal access to all weapons^ including 
special emphasis on cheap, readily obtainable handguns, any at^the sam^ time, to safeguard the right of 
responsible citizens to collect, own^and use firearms for legitimate purposes, including hunting, target 
shooting, and self-defcjise. ' ^ ^ 

t ' \ ' ' ' ^ 

DEFfNSE-*'We will msist on the firm cor]tf;^l of specifictosts and projects . The military budget can be 
reduced substantially With no weakening of national security." , . . . ' 

AMNESTY-"We state our firm intention tb declare an amriesty, bn'an a*ppropriate basis, when the fignting 
ceased and our^troopslla^J pi^spners of war have returried*,^ ^ ^ ^ s *^ / 

♦ " - . ' 

HOUSING-"We pledge to overhaul C(5#npletely the Federa^ Housing ^Administratio)! to, make it a 

oonsumer-oriented .agerrty^ and (o'^use the full faith and credit of the Treasury to provide direct, 

- lowrlnterest loans to finance the construction kncf purchase of decent housing.". ' 

^ LAB6R-MANAG£MENT~"We oppose the Adminlstratiorr's effort to impose arbitration in transportation • 
disputes." " * / ♦I 
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APPENDIX C . 
STUDENT OUESTibNNAIRE ON CAMPAIGN STAFF 



Campaign Manager 



Why do candidates have campaign managers? 



What is the basis for selecting a campaign manager? 



WRat are his duties and responsibilities? ^ 



- » / ' - ' . ' ' . . 

/ ■■ ■ • ' . ' 

Haw much final decision-m^ing power should be delegated tp the campaign manager? 



o 



Is ONE caftipaign manager ertough?* 



APPENDIX D 



Article titled "How .to Lose an Election"^ 'by Raymond 
H. Bateman fromT The New York Time3 .Magazine removed 
to conform with copyright laws. 



EtTA FALOCTA UJA ENOOMADA ^ 
OOBU LA POUMA fN MITAO, M04E U ARCA ENQOMAOA Y 8ELLEUL 




APPENDIX F 



^IMPORTANTi, ^ • 

The Name, Address and Dcsignthon of the Candidate on this petition must»bc printed or typed. If not 
cvinplted with, petition will be returned to be properly filled out. ' 

Nomination by Petition for Primary Election 

To THK HO-SOKABU COUNTY ClERK: ' j) 

s» • • 

^e, the undersigned, hereby certify that ne reside in the Counly of Gloucester of the State of New Jersey, 
and. that ^we •'c qualified voters therein; that we are members of the PARTY, 
and that at the last election for me;nbcrs of th<; 'General A^mbly preceding the execution of this petition we 
vo(fd for a majority bf the candidates of the political party herein named, and that ue intend to affiliate with the 
said parhf at Jhe ensuing election; that we endorse the person hereinafter mentioned as candidate for nomination 
to the office therein named, and we request that you cause to be printed rfpon the official primary ballot of said 
party ^the name of said pei^n as 'the candidate for such nomination. ^ 

^ We further c<rtify that the office for which said' person is named, the residence and poi^-office addr^ of 
said pprson so endorsed is as follows U9.23-7): \ 



§xct Xo Be filled 



Name of Candidate 



Residence 



P',0. ' Address 







\ 



" 7'. \ "'^^ * • V'? ' 

We further certify that^,the said person so endorscd^s*lcgally qualified under the laws of this State to be 
nominated fo5.\said office (19 23-7.)* 

We do iurthef certify that the names and post-office addresses of the three members named ii a com- 
mittce on vacancies aip as follows (19-23*12): ' ^ * -v 



ERJC 



\ 12 . 
J 13 . 
U 
15 








Resideiuie 


P.O. Address 




y .\.. • 


o 
^ 


\ 




SIGNATURE SHEET 


» X 




Signature and address must ^ written (not printed) in the signer's own handwnling: 

NAME ' Number, Street or Avenue Cuy 


1 ... 


\ r V 






2 ... 








3 


- k-- 






4 








5 




I / . _ ^ 





6 ... 

7 , 


f ♦ - ' 






8 . . 








9 




•" ,'7'. . ; 





4........ 



M..L ,i. 



• A- 



f . .. 
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THIS SET or SIGNATURES IS ONLY PART OF A PETITION 

I ' . . . 

, ^ "•The witness taking ihc afiidavil below must be the person who obtained the nomcrf on this set of •i|;na. 

y lures or several sets of tignaturcs. They must take the affidavit as witness for cfch set they sohcil. Allhoueh the\ 

signature sheets are solicited separately, the entire petition inu^t be bound together before submitting to the County 

Clerk. ^ . " , . ' 

' 'Vtate of new jersey 
county of gloucester 

J.. . , being duly sworn, upon his oath saith that 

he IS one of the signers of the petition hereto annexed; that such {>dition is signed by each of the signers thereof 
in his own propcr/handwriting; that each of such signers are, to the l>csl knowledge and belief of deponent,^legal 

\ voter* of the CouiUy of Dloucrstrr of the Stale of New Jersey, as staled in said pclilion, and belong to thfe pohlical 
parly named in sZTkI petition, and that such petition 19 prepared and filed in abv)lule good faith for the sole 
pipurposc of endorsing the person or persons therein named in order to secure his or their nomination of selection as 
stated in said petition. (19:23-11.) 



Subscribed and sworn to before me at 



day of , 



.., N.J., this 
19.... 



^ Candidate's Request for Designation on the Official Primary Ballot 

The above candidate, having been endorsed for the office mentioned in this petition, does hereby request 
that there be printed opposite his name on the said primary ticket the foUpwing designation : ^ 



(Must not exceed six words). (19 25-17 ) 



CERTIFICATE OF ACCEPTANCE > , . 
I, the undersigned, hereby certify that I am.qualified for the o0ice mentioned in said petition; that I am a 
member of the Republican Party, the political party named herein; that \ am a resident of and a legal voter in . 
ihr jurisdiction of the office for which the nomination i? to be made; that I consent to stand at the enduing primary 
'el»«lion and that if nominatr(| I agre^lo accept the nomination. , ^ 



Candidaies Signature 



Candidate's Signature 

^.1 . . . 
Candidate's Signature 



Candidate*! Signature 
Candidatf[s ^i^nature ^ 
Candidale*s Signature 



OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
.COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER 

* I, the undersigned, do solcTnnly <wear (or affirm) 

and Ihr ( orwnlution of ihr State of New Jer<wy. arid thai 
the Covernnirnls est^l>hshed in the Lniled Stairs an<l in 
drffnd thrm apam-l all enemies, foreipn and domrstir. 
forrf. or violi'nrr or other unlawful or unconstitutional rrt 
e*tahli4icd*^h the L'nitul Males or in this State, and tfjat 
assoe^ation^ parlv. group or <ombination of persons, whir 
or A'\olrf>re. or other unlaw fjyl or un< on-litiitifina! mean<^. 
dements so eslaldishfd . a«d ihai 1 not bound by 
Sovereignly whatever * So helfS me Coo ^ 

SwOfn to And $ubscril>ed (0 b<^fore me this 
. / ..'dayof 



that I will support the Constilutioa of the United Stated 
1. will l>eu/tn]e faith and allegiance to the same and to 
ihN Sy^. under the authority of the people; and wiU 
that I do not l>elieve in, advocate or advise ihe use of 
eand, to overthrow or make any change in the Government 
i am not a mcmi>er of or affiliated with any«Organization, 
h approves, advocates, advises or practiocs the use of force, 
> to overthrow or make any changes sin /either of the Gov* 
ail) alb glance to an) foreigiKpTince, potentate, state or 



CandiAate*s Signature 
Candidate's Sijnature 
Candidate's Signature 



Candidate^i Signature 

.t\ 

Candidate s Signature 

Candidate i Signature 



...A... . I 
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C A. HUMAN RESOU-RCES 

» li IS not only desirable but often. e;itrpmely helpful to both students and ^teachers to have the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of clyjain people available as resources. 



S;jch persons are not only5i|^ailabl(? as* speakers in^the classroom, but may also be useful for corresponde 
purposesr. - ^ , 



nee 



The following s^>aces should be filled with the-^p^rppriate information as a research project or a class 
assfgnment o . » . • 

Governor: . ^^ ' ^ . 



r 



(name) , 
(address) 

(telephone) 



Counsel for the Gover<nor: 



State Attorney General: 



Key members of State-Legislatu?e: 



r 



r 
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Legislative aides for Statt^Seqaft^rs (at least two): 




T 



L 




Legislative aides for Assemblymen (at least two):. 























( 











U.S. Senators and legislative aides: 



Aide 



. Aide 



List of County Board of Electron offices: 



4 
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U.S. Representative and-aide: 

* ^ ^ 

Q : ^ 



% . i A: 



Director, Elections Section, Department of State: 



i L. 



Legislative Liaison, Commissioner's Office, Department of EducStion; 



i ^ 



President or Execihiv^'Secretary, Presd Associition: 



f resident or Executive Secretary, Broadcasters Association: 



President, State League of.Women Voterst 



'i 



CttaifiCnan, yoter Services, League pf Women Voters: 



i(/ent, 



igent, Local League of Women Voters: 



Director, StatelCorrimon Cause Office: \ 

^ 



Director, Governmental Relations, State Educatiort' Association: 



Executive Director, Stat* School Boards Associationr' 



-rf- 



i L 



President, State Education Association: 



(. ■ )■ 



• • .94 . 

■ ■" ' ' / , 

s 
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i 

irector, SUite BarA^sociation:. 




Director, State American Civil Liberties Union: 



Executive Director, Republican State Committee: 



i _L 



State Chairman. Republican State Committee: ' 



L 



Executive DJrector, Democratic State Committee: 



\ 



'State Chairman, Democratic St^te Committee: 



r— 



i L 



* I 
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County Chairmap, Republican Committee:" 




Presideht, Young Republicans: 



^ ' \ •••• : 

, ( ■ )•■ : , . 

President orcollege and/or university political organization: . 
<^ 



Campaign managers.(at least two): ♦ / 

4 ' * '-^ 1 




B. 6RGANIZAtlONAl RESOURCES 



ubiic Research Council 
ton Boulevard 
inia 22201 

; 

Snidy of Responsive Law 
67 

on, D.C. 20036 

Common Cause ^ 
2100 M Street, N.W. ^ ' 
Washington, D.C. 20Q37 ^ 

People's Lobby ^ * V , 

3456 W. Olympic Boulevard . 
Los Angeles, California'- 90010 ^ ' ^. 

» Frontlash 
112 East 19th Street. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 



National Student Associatiop 
21 15 S Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C 20008 ^ 

Sourc^ ' 

2115 S Street, N.W. 

VVishington, D.C. 20008 

Student NEA 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, p.C. 20036 " 



^Young Americans f^r Responsible Action 
529 14th Street, M.W. 
Washington, D.c/2004^ 

American'^ Bar Association, 
Young Lawyers' Section 
1155 East 60th' Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Americahs for Constitutional Action 
955 L'Eafant Plaza North, S.W. 
Wa^fiJiigton, D.C. 20024 

V} r • - 
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(703) 524-4345' 



(202) 833-3400 • 
(202)833-1200. • 
'(213)731-8321 
(212) 228-4882 
(202)265-9890 
(202)387-1145 
(202) 83^5^25 



(202) 347r1n lo 



/(312)493-6533 



(202) 484-5525 
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Anrvsricans for Democratic Actfon 
1424 16th Street, N.W. \ 
Washington, D.C. 20p36 • 

Committee on Political Education ^COPE) * 
815 16th Street, N.W. , . 
Washington, D.C. 20006^ 

The League of Women Voters of tKe United States 
1730 M Street, nIv. 
Washington; D.C. 2003.6 

Democratic National Committee 
2600 Virginia Avenue, N.W. 
Wash ington,^C. 20037 ^ " 

Republican National Committee 
310 FJrst Street, S.E. 
Washington, D.C. 2*)03 

American Friends Service Committee 
^ .on National Legislation 
1822 R Street, N.W: 

Washington, D.C. 20009 ' ^ 

National Council fpr the Social Studies ^ . 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20003 

Access 

1346 Connecticut Avenue^ N.W. 
Suite-526 , 
Washington, D.C. 20036 




(202) 265-5771 



(2(^) 637-5000 



'(202) 2^6-1770 

(2^^ 333-8750 
^ 1 ^' 
(202) 484-6500 



(202) 232-3196 



(202) 833'-4476 



(202) 466-8407 



* f 
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^ Q. SUGGESTED READINGS 



AFL-CIO. Cnt/cal Path Method. AFL-QO, Committee on Political Education, Washington, D.C. ' ^ 

Andorian, Charles F: Cl^dren and (jV/c Awareness: A Study in Political Awareness. Chase and Merrill 
Columbus, Ohlo^ 1971.^ • ^ . > V 

Barber, Janpes^. Citizen Politics: An Introduction Political Behavior, 2nd ed.: Markham Publishing 
Company,-Chicago', 1972.^ . * • . 

Byber, James D: Pgwer'to the'Citizen. Markham Publishing Company, Chicago, 1969. ^ . 

Bone,'Hugh A. American Politics and the Party System. McGraw-Hill Book Cqmpany, New York, 1971..* 

Burnham, Walter C. Critical Elections and th^ J^ainspringt of American Politics. Norton, New York, 1970. 

^ CampB^II, A. The American Voter. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, i960. ' ' 

deGrazia, Alfred. "Political Behavior)" Vol. I, Politics and Government. Collier Books, New York, 1962. 

DeVries, Walter and Vi Lance Tarrance. 77;e Ticket-Splitters: A New Force in American Politics. William B. 
E?rdman*s Publishing Comp'any, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 1972. 

Gillespie, Judith A., and Jqhn J. Patrick. Comparing Political Experience. The Amerrican Political Science 
•Association, Washington, D.C, 1974., ' - 

Greenstein, Fred J. 777e Amerisan /^<icty System-artd the A mericaff People. Prentice Hall, Inc., Englewood • 
^'~--eHffs,-N.;., 1963. . \, . / ^ . 

Warison, Rbbert W„ and Robert Booth. Obligation and Dissent: An Introdu^on to Pities. Little, BroWn 
and Company, Boston, 1971. / ^\ . , ' » 

Herzberg, Do.nald. "Who, Me a Politician?", Grass Roots duiders. The Center for Information on America, 
—^Washington, Conn., 1964.' ' < * 

Holler, Frederick L. 777e Information Sources of Political Science, American Bibliographic .Center Clio 
Pre5S,'Santa Barbara, California, 1971 . 

•Jayner, Conrad. The American Politician. The University of Arizona Press, Tucson, Arizona, 1971 . 

Kenlton, Kenrtfeth> The Uncommitted. Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, 1965. ' 

Keniston, Kenneth. Young Radicals. Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., New York, 196?.^ 

" Key> V. 0. Politics,' parties, and Pressure Groups. 5th ed.; T. Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1968. ^ * 

- JCornhouser, William. T/ie Politics of Mass Society. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1959. \ 

Lane, Robert E., |ames D. Barber, and Fx^d J. Greenstein. An Introduction to Political Analysis, Prentice 
Hall Inc., Englewood biffs, N.J., 1967. ' • . 

^L-eagutsof Women, Voters of New Jersey. Choosing the President. UWV, Montclair, N.J., 1972. 

League of Women Votersof New lersey, f^olitical Parties in New Jersey. LWV, Montclair, N. J., 1971. 

League of Women Voters* Voting in New Jersey. LWV, Montclair^ N.J., 1974. * ^ ^ ^ 
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Mellinger, Howard D. Making Po/nica/ Decisions. Sociaf Sxudies Development Center, Indiana University, 
Bloom ingtog, Indiana, 19:?3. * . • • # ■ 

Mehllnger, Howard D., and ^ohn J. Patrick. American Political Behavior. Ginn and Company, Lexington, 
Massachusetts, '1972, ' * ' • - 

Mitchell, W. C. Why Vote? Markham'Publishing Company, Chicago, 1971 , 

Munger, Frank, and Douglas *Price. Readings* in PoHtftal Parties a0 Pressure Groups. T. Y. Crowell 
Corypany, New York, 1967. . ' 

National Education Association. Manual for Precinct Workers.^ NEA Division of Government Relations, 
Washington, D.C.) 1973. ' 

T^ew Jersey Education Association. "NJEA PAC material. NJEAj Trenton, N.J. 

New Jersey Republican State Committee. Missfon 70*s, "N.J. Republican Vottng District Mapual.*' NJ. 
Republican State jCommi,ttee,'Trenton, N.J., 1968. " ^ ^ " / 

Nimmo, Dan.>7'/7e Political Persuaders, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewopd Cliffs, N.J., 1970. 

Orum, Anthony M. The Seeds of Politics, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1972. 

Patrick, John J., and Allen D. Glenn. The Young Voter. National Council "f^r the Social Studies, 
Washington, D,C., 1972^ - » o . . 

PhilHps, K. The Emerging Republican Majority, Anchor Book^Company, Garden'-CUy, N.Y.,4970. 

Posey, RoWm B.Jhe Voter's Handbook. Harper & Row, 'Publishers, Inc., New York, 1972. 

Roll, Charles W., Jr., ancl Albert H. Cantril. PoUs-Their Use and Misuse in Politics, Basic Books, Inc., New 

York, 1972. " / . 

Royko, Mike. Boss: Richard j, Dale^ of Chicago, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., Hew York^ 1971 . ^ 

Walzer, Michael. Political Action: A Practical Guide to^Movement Politics. Quadrangle/The New York 
, Times Book*Company, Chicago, 1971. - 
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D.. AUDIO/VISUALS 



American Got!ernment;Senes, fennsyl\i(tnia State University, University Park, Penna. (films, 30 mihutes 

• '^^'K i . ) ' • 

^ • ^ "The Ethic^tBasis of Political 'Power"* * * 

"Civil Righl^^and Social Democracy, tf)e Right to Vote" * , ' . 

V'TheRole^of States ip the American System of Government" 
"The LimiS of Presidential Power" ^ 
^ ^ 'BIcamerairsm-Numerical and Contf.jrrent Majorities." ' 

^ ; ^ Changing jhe System, Zenger Productions/ Inc., Culver City, California,'! 972. (filmstrip and teacher's 
.guide)'/ . . I 

• ,How to. Use d Voting Machine, Institute for Political and Legal Educatron, Pitman, New Jersey, 1975 

, ., ->^ir^<^ (filmstrip) . ■ ^ ' 

Analysis of Pi/j^pc Issues Program, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, (fflmstrip, overlays, and teacher . 



id^e) 



^ ' 77?^ Election /*|ocess.. Doubled ay Multimedia, Santa Ana, California, 1974. (filmstrip series andfte^cher 
/ .guide) ' ' . ' . • ^ ' • % • 

The New Age dMajority, I nstitute for Political and Legal Education, Pitman, New Jersey, 1 975. (filmstrip) 

Voter Registrafpn and Rights, Institute for Political ^jnd Legal Education, Pitman, New Jersey^.1975. 




E. SIMULATIONS 



•V 



American Go\mnment Simulations Series. Science Research Associates^lnc, Chicago, Illinois, 19^: 
. *The Ameri^J^Constitutionai Convention: 



'TresidentiarMlction Canripaigning" 
"Decision-M^|ng by Congressional Committees" 
Budgetary ^|j[Hcs and Presidential Decision-Making" 



"The Congr|ssB»aat Work" 

5 ' ^B. 
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